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This Issue in Brief 


Speaking as a Citizen.—Erle Stanley Gardner 
needs no introduction to our readers. Prominently 
known for his extensive writings in both the legal 
and fiction field and his dramatic and impressive 
work with the “Court of Last Resort,’”’ Mr. Gard- 

nner is deeply concerned about the apathetic atti- 
tude and the hazy understanding the average per- 
son has about probation and parole and their 
ij place in criminal justice. He asserts that society is 
"@ addicted to exacting vengeance from the offender 
is§and is not sufficiently concerned about his rehabil- 
itation. He emphasizes, moreover, that the big in- 
gredient which is lacking in probation and parole 
+h@as we know and practice them today is citizen 
understanding and support. Mr. Gardner is trying 
to do something about awakening the citizen to 
his responsibilities. 

Some Cultural Aspects of Delinquency.— 
William C. Kvaraceus, Boston University pro- 
‘fessor of education who is on leave to direct the 
j, National Education Association’s juvenile delin- 

quency project, has had a long-time acquaintance 
pa: with the delinquency problem. Delinquency 
thrives in a culture which it reflects and rein- 
forces, he reminds us. In our American society 


permeating determinants of desirable and unde- 
sirable behavior. But our culture, he contends, 
‘cannot be changed to the advantage of present 
4 and future generations until the behavior of large 
‘numbers of adults and future adults can be 
. changed. Failing this, he concludes, delinquency 
‘will be with us for a long time and many of the 
procedures now being used to prevent and control 


there are many cultural forces that can be strong, - 


delinquency will remain ineffective and even ir- 
relevant to our delinquency prevention efforts. 
Delinquency and the Family Court.—Judge 
Elwood F. Melson of the Family Court of the 
State of Delaware is one of the leading juvenile 
and family court judges in the United States. At 
our request he has put down for us what he be- 
lieves to be the role of the family court in coping 
with delinquency. He lists those indispensable 
qualities in a “helping” family court and discusses 
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their deeper psychological and spiritual impli- 
cations. One of the qualities a court must possess, 
Judge Melson emphasizes, is the “capacity for 
caring.” No court or probation department, he 
insists, can achieve its maximum effectiveness 
without this quality. 

Correctional Diagnosis at a Federal Youth 
Center.—Under the provisions of Section 5010 
(e) of the Federal Youth Corrections Act the 
court may order that a youth offender be com- 
mitted for observation and study and then be re- 
turned for sentence by the court. Warden John J. 
Galvin of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Ashland, Kentucky, describes the Youth Recep- 
tion Center at his institution and in an interesting 
narrative account tells about Bill, 18, who was 
sent to Ashland for study prior to sentence. Es- 
pecially enlightening in Warden Galvin’s article is 
how the clinical team and the institutional staff 
observe and study Bill’s deeply-rooted emotional 
problems and needs. 

A One-Citizen Stand for the Parolee—Using 
human kindness and money from his own pocket, 
Leo Seligman, a Memphis grocer, has helped more 
than 700 former prisoners go straight and become 
good citizens. His amazing record of success stems 
from an unwavering belief in the fundamental de- 
cency of his fellow men plus a desire to aid those 
who need help. Paul J. Vanderwood of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar tells us about Mr. Seligman’s 
interesting life and the unusual career which 
brought prominence to his name on “This Is Your 
Life.” 

Comparative Sentencing Techniques.—Last 
June Professor B. J. George, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School addressed the Judi- 
cial Conference of the Sixth Circuit on the prob- 
lem of disparity in sentence. Inhis remarks, which 
we are privileged to present in this issue, he com- 
ments on the range of penalties in foreign law, the 
process of determining sentence in other coun- 
tries, and the practice of reviewing the amount of 
sentence assessed in trial courts. There is need 
for reformation of our federal and state systems 
of criminal procedure, Professor George observes, 


if we are to prevent unjust disparity in sentence 
meted out to roughly equivalent offenders. 

The Correctional Officer as a Counselor.— 
“Uncle Bill” has been counseling youth offenders 
for more than 15 years. He has the natural gift 
which so few of us possess of reaching boys, un- 


‘derstanding them, and helping them to gain in- 


sight into their problems, needs, and concerns. 
For some time we felt “Uncle Bill’ should trans- 
late his counseling techniques to basic principles. 
This he has done. “Uncle Bill” is William F. Masi- 
mer, senior officer at the Federal Prison Camp at 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Some Consideration in Interviewing—We 
never learn enough about counseling. We can al- 
ways add to our “bag of tricks” new devices and 
skills for improving the channels of communica- 
tion between ourselves and the person in need of 
help. James W. Wiggins, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology at Emory 
University, suggests a number of ways to sharpen 
some of the familiar guideposts to successful in- 
terviewing. 

Recent Developments in Legal Aid and Defend- 
er Services.—As of last July the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association had 287 offices—a 
10-year growth of 182 offices. Last year its legal 
aid offices handled 315,815 new cases and the de- 
fender offices, 225,964 new criminal cases. Emery 
A. Brownell, executive director of the NLADA, 
explains the legal aid and defender services of the 
Association, and comments on its work with in- 
digent defenders in criminal cases. 

Will Relaxing Child Labor Laws Help Prevent 
Delinquency?—Can jobs provide an answer for 
delinquency? Will amending the child labor and 
school attendance laws be part of the solution? 


What are the pro and con opinions of recognized)‘ 


authorities? What are the practical barriers to 
employment for children of school age? These 
questions and others are discussed by Eli E. 
Cohen and Lila Rosenblum of the National Child 
Labor Committee. The authors remind us there is 
no single “cure” for delinqueency and assert that 
the need for basic research on jobs for youth is 
critical and immediate. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 


not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 
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S A CITIZEN, I am very much concerned with 
At problems of probation and parole. I do 

not try to speak as an expert; I am not an 
expert but I have had considerable experience in 
the field of crime and punishment. I am concerned 
about the apathetic attitude of my fellow citizens 
and the complete lack of information possessed by 
the average individual. 

Some 10 years ago Argosy Magazine started a 
department entitled “The Court of Last Resort,” 
the idea being that, in the long run, the citizens 
themselves constituted the real Court of Last Re- 
sort. The purpose of the department was to arouse 
‘citizens to their responsibilities. 

The magazine invited several persons, whose 
names would presumably have some value in the 
field, to contribute some of their time toward 
carrying out the objectives of the Court of Last 
Resort. I was one of those persons. 

During the ensuing 10 years I have seen guilty 
persons who have been wrongfully acquitted. I 
have seen innocent persons who have been wrong- 
fully convicted. I have studied many cases where 
jurors have been forced to rely on surmise when 
they should have been given definite facts. What 
has concerned me more than anything else, how- 
ever, is the problem of waste in terms of moral in- 
tegrity and in terms of character. 

Time after time I have sat talking with con- 
victed men who were willing to level with me be- 
cause I was connected with an activity they re- 
spected. I was not a law-enforcement officer, nor 
was I one of their own kind. But, on the other 
hand, I wasn’t a part of the prison administration 
or of law enforcement. 

These men talked frankly. Many of those talks 
were recorded on tape. I listen to them from time 
to time. 
Public Has Hazy Understanding of 
Probation and Parole 

The pathetic thing is that so many of these men 
ould have been rehabilitated at one time in their 
lives. Yet society was so intent upon punishing 
hem that all thought of rehabilitation was thrown 
out of the window. 
I have always been a champion of the underdog, 
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Speaking as a Citizen* 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


and I started out feeling that in the field of penol- 
ogy the prisoner was the underdog. I soon came to 
realize that the real underdog was the parole 
board and the probation and parole officer. 

People expect too much of probation and parole; 
they give it too little thought and they condemn 
it too much. 

Parole, for instance, should be exercised in two 
cases. One case is where it appears that the punish- 
ment imposed has been sufficient as a crime deter- 
rent and it further appears that confinement has 
done all that it can toward the rehabilitation of 
the offender and he is given an opportunity to 
serve the remainder of his sentence as a parolee in 
the free community and continue his rehabilitation 
there. The public has a hazy understanding of this 
function of parole. 

The other case is where a man’s prospects are 
not too hopeful, but where he is going to be re- 
leased within a relatively short time and it appears 
better to try to maintain some control over him 
and his environment than simply to let him walk 
down the front steps of the penitentiary, free to 
do as he pleases. 

Society has absolutely no appreciation nor un- 
derstanding of that second phase of parole. 

Anyone who circulates around prisons very 
much comes to a realization that by the time a man 
has served a prison term there are two strikes 
against him. It is far, far better to take a chance 
on saving a man through probation than to con- 
demn him to a sentence behind walls, if there is 
any reasonable possibility the man can be rehabil- 
itated through probation and that he will not be a 
menace to society while he is on probation. 

These facts should be so self-evident that they 
need no elucidation and probably no statement, 
yet too many people fail to grasp the situation sim- 
ply because they never give it a thought. 

It should be entirely obvious that probation can- 
not work satisfactorily unless it has wholehearted 
public support. As I have had occasion to say be- 
fore, giving a probation officer too great a case- 
load is as fatal as overloading an airplane and then 
condemning it because it can’t fly. 

If a man who has been left to his own devices 
gets into trouble with society it should be readily 
apparent that if he is left to his own devices again 
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history will probably repeat itself. The whole idea 
of probation should be that the man be given some 
moral support, some cooperation from society, 
some understanding treatment. That means intel- 
ligent probation and parole officers who are inter- 
ested in the work of human rehabilitation, who 
are not mere political henchmen, and who are 
given enough public support to do their work prop- 
erly. 

That work is far more complicated than most 
people realize. 

The man who is apprehended and convicted, 
who puts his tongue in his cheek and “hands a 
good line” to a judge who is pronouncing sentence, 
and as a result “cons” the judge into giving him 
probation, is a menace to society and a menace to 
the probation and parole system. 


What Probation Needs 


In order to work well, probation needs certain 
things: 

First, it needs a judge who knows what he is 
doing and who has an interest in his work. 

Second, it needs probation officers who are given 
the proper facilities to do their work and who can 
make a presentence report which makes sense, 
and thereafter supervise the men who receive pro- 
bation so that these men can make good. 

Third, it needs an organization that can give 
actual constructive aid to a person on probation 
during the critical periods when he is apt to go 
wrong. 

Fourth, it needs an intelligent understanding on 
the: part of the citizen of what the probation and 
parole systems are all about, so he can support 
those systems intelligently. 

I believe this last essential is where probation 
and parole encounter their greatest weakness. 
There has been far too little citizen education and 
there is far too little citizen understanding. 

I don’t know exactly how we are going to reach 
the citizen, but I do know it is essential that we 
try to reach him. 

The State of Texas has made one great stride 
forward. The citizens there have organized a law- 
enforcement foundation, the purpose of which is 
not to ferret out places where the police are remiss 
in their work, to point out gambling establish- 
ments or houses of prostitution, or to play cops 
and robbers; but to give the citizens a better un- 
derstanding of their own responsibilities in the 
field of law enforcement, to make them carry their 


share of the burden and to give law-enforcement 
officers the cooperation they need. 

I have the honor to be a special counsel for this 
Foundation and have been with it since its incep- 
tion. It has been an inspiration to watch the man- 
ner in which this has grown from a small organiz- 
ation of a few determined men with vision to a 
Foundation which comprises many of the influen- 
tial businessmen in the state; men who are not 
simply tossing in a few dollars for dues and letting 
their names be used, but men who are taking off 
their coats and going to work with typical Texas 
energy and with the know-how of high-class, 
highly paid executives. 

Recently I returned from a banquet in Texas, 
given to assist the Foundation in carrying out its 
work. Tickets were 50 dollars apiece and there 
were no complimentary tickets. 

Much to the surprise of the persons who pro. 
moted the banquet, the vast hall was filled to ca- 
pacity. It was necessary to have overflow crowds 
put into other rooms and “pipe” the proceedings 
out of the main hall. 

These citizens have finally awakened to the fact 
that they need to know more about what is going 
on in the field of law enforcement and that they 
need to do something; they simply can’t sit on 
their hands and expect the law enforcement agen- 
cies, working in a civic and economic vacuum, to 
rid the state of crime and criminals. 


More Rehabilitation—Less Vengeance 


My casebooks are filled with instances of per- 
sons who have been ruined by society’s attempt at 
“punishment.” 

Unfortunately, the average citizen, while he 
thinks that criminals should be “rehabilitated” 
in theory, is addicted to exacting vengeance in 
practice. Society wants to get even with the crim- 
inal. It mouths a lot of platitudes about punish- 
ment being a crime deterrent, but when you come 
right down to it, in the mind of the average citizen 
is a vindictive feeling that he is going to “get 
even” with the criminal. 

This is fine as far as a feeling of personal sat- 
isfaction is concerned. It is, however, a very poor 
mental attitude to bring into the field of law en 
forcement. 

For instance, I know of one man who went to 
state prison because he took a pair of pliers out of} 
the glove compartment of an automobile, to pullle 
a nail out of his shoe. i 
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He was hobbling along the street in cowboy 
poots. A nail which had worked loose began rub- 
8] bing a sore spot on his heel. He saw a ranch pickup 
-§j parked at the curb, realized there would probably 
-} be a pair of pliers in the glove compartment, in- 
| vestigated, found pliers were there, sat down on 
ali the curb, removed his shoe and was extracting the 
-§) nail when the law, in all of its majesty, swooped 
tt} down upon him and convicted him of stealing prop- 
g@ erty from an automobile. This man went to the 
ff § penitentiary—a man who would have replaced 
SJ the pliers in the glove compartment if he had been 
8,3 left alone, a man who had never had a black mark 

on his record. 
S,} Another man told me his start in a career of 
ts crime. It was an old, old story. His father died. 
'e) His mother married again. The boy’s stepfather 
didn’t like him, tried to make things tough for him. 
0-7) The boy ran away from home. The authorities 
aT brought him back. The boy ran away a second 
ls} time, and once more the authorities brought him 
38} back. This time the stepfather had him placed in 
a reform school. 
ct} This man told me that when he went to the re- 
18 form school he knew how to run away from home 
-y and that was all he knew. By the time he got out 
MF he knew how to short-circuit the wires on auto- 
N-} mobiles so that he could start them without a key; 
to} he knew how to break into houses; he knew how 
to find a fence who would take stolen goods; he 
knew how to support himself in a life of crime. 
Why does society tolerate these things? 
r- Simply because society does not understand. 
at) Then we come to the legal side of law enforce- 
ment. 


Judges Should Know What Happens 
to Sentenced Prisoners 


In order to make convictions legal they must go 
“} through a court. A man must be given his day in 
“}court. He must be prosecuted, he must be defended, 
and he must be sentenced. 

A prosecuting attorney is a lawyer. He is well 
versed in the law. He is an honorable man. He 
stands well in his community. He is either elected 
‘Yor appointed as prosecutor. He finds himself sud- 
denly involved in dealing with crime. Prior to tak- 
ing this office he probably knew absolutely nothing 
about crime or punishment. 

A judge is a man who has practiced law and has 
become an outstanding citizen. He is appointed or 
ull’elected to the bench. Prior to the time he was ap- 
pointed or elected he quite probably knew nothing 


about crime. If he did, the strong probabilities are 
that it was because he had served a term as a 
prosecutor. 

Do judges try to find out something about the 
persons they are sentencing, something about the 
background of crime, something about what a 
prison sentence means? 

Some do and some don’t. 

For quite a while I made it a point, whenever I 
entered a penitentiary, to ask the warden how 
many of the judges whose duty it is to sentence 
defendants to prison had ever visited the prison to 
see what conditions were like, or what a prison 
sentence does for inmates. 

Up until recently the answer was uniform. It 
was one word: “None.” 

Then I asked the question of the warden of a 
Federal prison and got a different answer. One 
judge made it a point to visit the prison frequently. 
He also made it a point to follow up on the persons 
he had sentenced. He invited them to correspond 
with him. He tried to keep in touch with them. He 
wanted to be informed of their institutional rec- 
ords. 

So I went down to have a good, long look at that 
judge, to sit in his court to see what happened. 

The judge was James M. Carter, judge of the 
United States District Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California at San Diego. 


How One Judge Dispenses Justice 


I was tremendously impressed by what I saw 
in Judge Carter’s court. Judge Carter gives care- 
ful consideration to the problem of sentencing. He 
has some of the best officers in the country work- 
ing in his department of probation. He gets pre- 
sentence reports which make sense, and he acts 
upon them in a sensible manner. 

Then after court he asks that all of the defend- 
ants be brought into chambers. There they find 
the judge sitting, not as a judge but as a human 
being. He takes off his robes of office and he talks 
to them man to man. He looks them straight in the 
eyes, whether he’s given them probation or 
whether he’s sentenced them to prison, and he 
tells them what the score is. He tells them in such 
a way that they respect him as a man, as a judge, 
and as an integral part of the law-enforcement 
machinery. 

However, here I’m getting back to talking about 
crime from the standpoint of law. I want to ap- 
proach it from the standpoint of a citizen. 

Let’s take this one court. What does Judge 
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Carter’s efficiency mean to me as a citizen and a 
taxpayer? 

It means just this: When a man is sent to prison 
he becomes an économic millstone around the neck 
of the taxpayer. Moreover, his family usually be- 
comes dependent upon relief in one form or an- 
other. 

In a federal prison it costs about $1,600 a 
year to support an inmate compared with $157 
for probation. The magnitude of this entire oper- 
ation can be understood from the fact that in the 
southern district of California alone the monthly 
earnings of men who are out on probation to the 
federal court run from $350,000 to around $500,- 
000.! 

Judge Carter is intensely interested in this 
whole problem. However, as he is quick to point 
out, he is only one of eleven federal judges in this 
district. And when I told him I had not yet found 
a penitentiary where judges followed up on their 
cases in prison, he told me that he personally 
knew of two other federal judges in this district 
who visited penitentiaries on numerous occasions 
—Judge Ernest A. Tolin and Judge Harry West- 
over. Also, he said that he happened to know that 
in the western district of Washington Judge 
George Boldt of Tacoma has taken a great interest 
in visiting federal institutions and checking up on 
federal prisoners. 

As a citizen and as a taxpayer, it means a lot to 
me to have judges who are mindful of the import- 
ance of this whole problem of probation. 


Advantages of Probation 


In my experience as a lawyer I can remember a 
period 25 years ago when judges were inclined to 
think in multiples of 5 years. Those were the days 
when judges did the sentencing and before the so- 
called indeterminate sentence laws came into ef- 
fect. A judge would order the defendant to stand 
up for sentencing and would usually give him the 
minimum of 1 year or give him 5 years, 10 or 15. 

Many of those judges regarded sentencing a 
prisoner as a chore. They had but little interest in 
the prisoner or the prisoner’s problems; nor 
would they correlate those problems to the struc- 
ture of society as a whole. They simply regarded 
the average offenders as so many human cattle. 

Nowadays there is a great change in our think- 
ing. It is due largely to the manner in which pro- 


1 Epitor’s Nore: During the fiscal year 1958 a monthly average of 
17,303 probationers in the entire federal probation system reported 
aggregate earnings of $49,454,890. The average yearly earnings were 
$2,858. 


bation has shown the possibilities of human re- 
demption and human rehabilitation. We are learn- 
ing that the possibility of reforming a lawbreaker 
instead of concentrating upon vindictive punish- 
ment can mean a great asset in terms of character 
development throughout the whole community. 

And then, of course, there is the economic as- 
pect. 

How much better it is to have men out on pro- 
bation, earning an average of $2,858 a year which 
flows into the financial lifeblood of the community, 
than to have those same men confined behind bars, 
their families dependent on the community, and 
their board and lodging furnished by the taxpayers 
who must also hire guards to see that they are’ 
kept in confinement. 

Then as the years pass, how much better it is to 
have a man who has completed a period of pro-| 
bation and is once more a rehabilitated citizen of/ 
a community than to have an ex-convict walking! 
down the front steps of a penitentiary faced with 
an uncertain future, his family ties completely 
disrupted, his environment contaminated by all of 
the deteriorating influences which necessarily 
come with confinement. 

Yet it is important that probation be denied to 
the man who is insincere, who may be a menace to 
society while he is on probation. 

A judge who decides on probation has to know 
what he is doing and he must have expert help. 


Citizens Have a Responibility Too 


So, speaking as a citizen, I say that the big in-}f; 
gredient which is lacking in probation as we knowjc, 
and practice it today is citizen understanding and 
citizen support. ™ 

The parole board becomes the whipping boy, the 
greatest underdog in the whole field of crime. Let 
a parolee commit a crime and the newspaper head-)* 
lines are bound to proclaim to the public that it H 
was a “parolee” who violated the law. = 

When a man who has been released on parole 
makes good and becomes a solid, solvent citizen of 
the community, his criminal record is either un- 
known or no one ever thinks about it. 

How many times has anyone seen the headline: 
“‘PAROLEE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF LOCAL LUNCHEON 
CLUB’? 

Most persons put on probation can make good i 
they’re given half a chance. A few years ago I was 
in Queens in New York, covering the case of Willie 
(The Actor) Sutton for Look Magazine. 

The two judges of that court were remarkably 
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interesting men. They were Judge William B. 
Groat and Judge Peter Farrell, and they had some 
very remarkable theories about probation. 
One of them said, “These men can’t make it on 
their own. They need a boost, a moral shot in the 
) arm. So, along about the critical period, we write 
‘}a note asking them to drop in to see us in cham- 
bers, one at a time, of course. 
“We meet with them in the evenings becaus 
i they’re working and we’re working. We sit down 
|) with them and offer them a cigar. As cigars they 
),aren’t quality stuff, because we have to buy them 
1 ourselves out of our salaries, but at least they’re 
;/ a smoke, and the idea is there. 
2) “So we sit for half an hour or so and smoke and 
jtalk over their problems. It raises the devil with 
») our evenings but it sure makes a difference to the 
‘man who’s on probation. He feels somebody cares. 
‘He feels the judge who sat on his case is a human 
being just like he is.” 
| I asked these two judges what percentage of 
people didn’t make good under this system of pro- 
bation. It turned out that it was hardly what you 
could call a percentage. The two judges started 
reminiscing and it took them a little while to think 
of people who hadn’t made good. Then one of them 
suggested a name and both judges gravely nodded, 
then promptly pointed out that that really wasn’t 


withe poor guy’s fault because his wife had run out 
on him under such circumstances that it came as 
a terrific emotional shock. Then they had to think 
a while before they remembered another name. 
n-|Finally they recalled a total of some half dozen 


‘ cases which hadn’t worked out. 


Of course, one can’t ask judges to sacrifice their 
evening and buy cigars out of their salaries just in 
7 order to help probation work. It happened that 
j. these were two judges who had a tolerant view of 
it life, a deep-seated interest in people generally, 
and were enthusiastic advocates of probation. 


A good judge needs to know a lot more than the 
law. He needs to know human nature. He needs to 
understand life. To the extent that he has human 
understanding, he can understand the cases, both 
civil and criminal, which come into his court and 
he can do justice in those cases. The self-righteous, 
narrow-minded, bigoted judge may lead an exem- 
plary private life, but he is out of place when it 
comes to judging his fellow human beings. 

The judge who can do a first-rate job on the 
bench is able to tell when a witness is lying and is 
able to tell whether the man who is asking for 
probation isa human derelict who needs to be put 
in dry dock for an overhaul, a con artist who has no 
intention of going straight but would like to talk 
the judge into giving him probation by tearful re- 
morse and verbal repentance, or a human being 
who, because of emotional strain or some inherent 
weakness, has run afoul of the law. 

All of these factors enter into the problem of 
probation. 

I know there are some judges who are intensely 
interested in making probation work, who regard 
the defendants who come before them as human 
beings in need of help in one form or another. I 
know there are some probation officers who are in- 
credibly adept at coping with the problems arising 
in their profession and I know that none of these 
people gets the citizen understanding and the cit- 
izen support he should have. 

I don’t know just how we are going to awaken 
the citizen to his responsibilities. I know that I am 
trying. I am making speeches, I am writing arti- 
cles. I know that organizations such as the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation are doing a tremen- 
dous job. I feel that everywhere there is a stirring 
of public interest which is preliminary to a general 
awakening on the part of the citizen. 

Therefore, speaking not as an expert but as a 
citizen, I say let’s try to speak to the citizen where- 
ever we can, whenever we can. 


Probation is a service that does more than strengthen and 
preserve “social values.” It is a service that saves human 


—AUSTIN H. MACCORMICK 


e beings from the unhappiness and defeat that will come to 
them and their families if they continue in delinquency and 

: crime. It is not only a most practical process of crime pre- 

! vention but also a noble humanitarian service. 
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Cultural A f Deli 
ome Cultura! Aspects of Delinquency . 
By WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, ED.D. in 
Director, National Education Association Juvenile Delinquency Project* lay 
yo 
VERY DELINQUENT is the product of the inter- fluences that provide strong currents for delin- “ 
K action of many factors under the skin with quent behavior in our everyday living. of 
the numerous forces which stem from his : tal 
environment. In most causative studies of delin- Solving Personal-Social Problems 
quent behavior one finds a strong preoccupation Through Violence 8 
with those variables within the personal makeup With two world wars behind us and another ye 
of the nonconforming youngster and underempha- threatening, all parents, as well as many young-} gs 
sis on the cultural aspects of the outer environ-  sters, have witnessed the futile attempts of man} 
ment. Yet, these cultural forces act to set up pat- to solve world problems through force only to dis- 
terns of behavior and modes of adjustment. They cover after each conflict more insurmountable 
provide a normative structure of how to act and problems than were at hand at the start of the i 
how not to act. They can be strong determinants conflict. Living in the fear-and-force climate of me 
of desirable or undesirable behavior. the atomic and hydrogen bomb and supporting af 4), 
Cultural forces that play on the growing boy heavy national defense budget geared to mainten- a 
and girl tend to be more amorphous and obdurate | 


than factors in personality or in the home-family- 
neighborhood environment. Hence they are less 
amenable to treatment. Nevertheless, we must 
keep in mind that delinquency does not take place 
in a vacuum; it thrives in a culture which it re- 
flects and which it reinforces. Because of the in- 
sidious and pervasive nature of the cultural im- 
print on all behavior and because of the difficulties 
presented in coming to grips with these impelling 
forces, there should be more, rather than less, con- 
cern for these roots of delinquent behavior. 

There is no such thing as “the American cul- 
ture” in which we rear all children. Rather, there 
are many cultures and subcultures in American 
society. In fact, the variance between the value 
systems found in different cultures and subcul- 
tures in itself presents a confusing and conflicting 
problem to many children which often constitutes 
a causative aspect in the genesis of delinquent 
behavior, as Cohen’ has illustrated in his analysis 
of the dynamics in the boy gang. All children and 
youth acquire behavior patterns and modes of ad- 
justment through the natural and silent process of 
cultural osmosis. My purpose here ‘is to isolate 
some of the more common and, hence, more per- 
meating cultural determinants and to indicate 
how delinquent behavior often reflects these 
forces. In all we shall discuss seven cultural in- 


*Dr. Kvaraceus is on leave from Boston University where he is 
professor of education. 
1 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: 


The Culture of the Gang. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 


ance of armed might readied for immediate ac- 
tion, a citizen should not awake surprised to find 
the young delinquent taking to knives, guns, and 
fisticuffs to win his point or to solve his problem. 
Personal assault has become a more common com- 
plaint against the delinquent as the juvenile (and 
adult) court records will reveal in any large city. 

If the warring imprint appears remote from 
the everyday life of the adolescent, he can still 
find the violence theme in the steady stream of 
murder and mayhem that flash across the TV 
hearth in every home. The extraordinary popu- 
larity of the Westerns (adult and juvenile) is 
noteworthy in that they drive home the solution- 
through-violence theme with each performance. 
Here the forces of virtue (the good men) and the 
forces of evil (the bad men) oppose each other 
and engage in conflict to achieve a goal: to save 
or steal a mine; to rescue or abduct an innocent 
female; to pay up or foreclose a mortage; or to 
hold up or to get a herd of cattle through. But the 
rest of the story seldom varies from the standard 
script. The good man (virtue) wins out, but the 
conflict can only be resolved via fisticuffs, shoot- 
ing, and by destroying a roomful of furniture. 
Right conquers wrong but not through any ra- 
tional process of the conference table or the 
courts. Right prevails, but only through superior 
might. This lesson is preached daily; statistics o 
delinquency indicate that the lesson is being 
learned by many youngsters. A large number 0 
delinquent children are trying to solve their per 
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sonal and social problems through the simple ex- 
pedient of force and violence. 

Currently the violence and defiance exemplified 
in the Little Rock integration crisis, in which the 
law of the land is sidestepped, presents to the 
youth of that community and the Nation as a 
whole a pattern that can only stimulate a sharp 
increase in juvenile misconduct. All these lessons 
of defiance and violence will continue to bloat the 
tables on delinquency which have during the past 
years indicated a sharp increase in attack on per- 
sons and property. Perhaps we ought not to ex- 
pect children, bred in an atmophere of force and 


fisticuffs, to behave otherwise. 


The Cult of Pleasure and Self-Indulgence 


American living has been moving rapidly from 
a work-oriented to a play-oriented culture. This 
can be seen in the shrinking of the work week, in 
the heavy recreation spending, in the switch in 
respect for the traditionally hard-working crafts- 
man who would stick perseveringly to his bench 
with his lunchbox by his side, to the “worker” 
who is free to leave the office to play. We now ad- 
mire the man who comes to the office late and 
leaves early, carrying his golf bag as a symbol of 
his freedom from the discipline of hard work. 

If the delinquent is sometimes viewed as pleas- 
ure-bent, riding heavily on a want-it-now track, 
it is because he is surrounded by elders who set 
the style. When the adult wants something (which 
he cannot afford and perhaps does not need) he 
need not indulge in any childish temper tantrum. 
Inventively he has devised the ubiquitous install- 
ment plan which enables him to procure an auto- 
mobile, a TV set, a vacuum cleaner, a suit of 
clothes—in fact, any item—even a vacation. Any 
citizen today, through the indulgence of install- 
ment buying, can even make his contributions to 
charity or to his alma mater on the pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

It is rumored that the hardy New Englander 
once was wont to discipline himself through self- 
denial for some future good, that small sums 
would be deposited regularly, and that the accum- 


‘J ulated savings would then be used to make a cash 


purchase. But, alas, even in New England com- 
munities the cash only signs have been replaced 
with Enjoy it now, Pay later mode of living. 

This adult lesson of self-indulgence hits youth 


Shard. Our technological culture is so inventive 


that it produces many gimicks and gadgets that 
youth really do not need, but which youth feel 


they must have after the hucksters get through 
and one member of the peer group has succumbed. 
What parent has not tried to withstand the “gim- 
mee” pressures for coonskin caps, blue jeans, 
Zorro outfits, or hula hoops! Many youngsters, 
who cannot withstand the advertising pressures 
and the pressures of the peer group, do steal to 
procure whatever it is they think they must have. 

The pattern of the easy-way of life is most 
evidenced in the trends visible in leisure-time 
pursuits. Only a few years ago, if you went to the 
movies you would dress, shave, and put your shoes 
on. Today it is possible to jump into your car with 
your bathrobe on and motor to the nearest drive- 
in theater without the old rituals that demanded 
so much effort and discipline. Better still, it is no 
longer necessary to leave the house ever. It is 
possible to enjoy continuous entertainment merely 
by absorbing enough sound and light. Even the 
eyeballs need not move. You can sit unclothed and 
unshaven and enjoy, with a minimum of effort, 
one show after another. The only danger comes 
from consuming too rapidly one bad show after 
another which may result in a mild case of in- 
tellectual constipation. The usual remedy is to 
turn the TV set off and to read something (pre- 
ferably no stronger than the local newspaper). 

Reading, in contrast to TV viewing, calls for . 
more effort and discipline. The eyeballs must 
move now and the pages need to be turned. But 
even with this more demanding form of entertain- 
ment (sometimes it gets too close to work and 
effort, if thought processes become involved) the 
easy way of life has made its inroads. Witness the 
popularity of the graphically-supported maga- 
zines which invite effortless and painless reading. — 
Research studies on comic-book reading indicate 
that this is as much an adult form of literature as 
it is children’s fare. This can be gleaned by a 
careful look at the advertisement sections which 
are geared to adult needs as much as children’s 
wants. 

Researchers in the delinquency field have 
pointed out the indulging nature of the delin- 
quent’s personality which lives out the infantile 
pleasure role. This style of living finds strong 
reinforcement in the adult way of life in most 
homes. 


Anonymity of Modern Living 


Many aspects of today’s living combine to hide 
the personal identity of adults and children. Re- 
belling against the ego-disintegration that comes 
from being a nothing, a nobody, many youngsters 
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are striving to be heard or “to be something” even 
if it draws them to delinquency. At the same time, 
the cloak of anonymity may also serve as a pro- 
tective mantle far the youngster who may get into 
trouble. Anonymity stems from a number of fac- 
tors in our society. 

The mobile family represents a necessary pre- 
requisite to our economic structure. One family in 
five moves every year. The rootlessness that may 
result from the lack of any permanent address (or 
any permanent neighbors to keep you in line with 
their darting tongues and arched eyebrows) may 
leave the youngster footloose and fancy free. 
Unanchored in the neighborhood, and with the 
anticipation of another move, the young individ- 
ual may tend to have fewer restraints and to be 
less concerned about the personal and property 
right of those around him. 

At the same time the automobile today enables 
any young person to become anonymous by riding 
for an hour away from his home and his neighbor- 
hood. The lessening of controls because no one 
knows who you are can be found frequently in the 
case histories of the delinquent. 

Many delinquents reside in large multifamily 
housing projects in large cities where living is 
impersonal, if not anonymous. They attend large 
factory-like schools with crowded classes. Over- 
burdened teachers who see, at the junior and sen- 
ior high school levels, 150 or more students daily 
are seldom able to establish any close personal 
relationships with all students. Bigness has been 
shown to be closely related to misbehavior and de- 
linquency. Teachers who have the largest classes 
and who work in the largest schools have reported 
a sharp increase in misbehavior in contrast to 
teachers who work in smaller schools and who 
have smaller classes. Bigness becomes synony- 
mous with anonymity and impersonality. The only 
way to help a growing boy or girl is via the pro- 
cess of human relationship. There are many facets 
of our modern living that prevent rather than 
foster such relationships. 

One last comment is in order concerning the 
youngster who is striving to establish his identity 
and his individuality. For him the status of ano- 
nymity may push him too close to personality dis- 
integration, if not annihilation. There are many 
delinquents who have tried to find some measure 
of identfication if not fulfillment through the no- 
toriety of antisocial and hizarre behavior. These 
youngsters need to be helped to personal realiza- 


tion through more positive and constructive chan- 
nels. 


Adult Attitudes Toward Youth—a Romantic 
but Surplus Commodity 


Youth will always reflect and react to the es- 
teem in which they are held by their elders and 
especially to the concept which their parents and 
parent surrogates display of the youth role. Youth 
in American society live in a strange mixture of §- 
adult attitude. On the one hand youth are re- 
garded in a sentimental and romantic glow. To be 
old is to be slurred, but to be young is to be attrac- 
tive, healthy, and envied. Witness the use of the 
young and the pretty faces in the not-so-sublim- 
inal ads that sell cigarettes, beer, silk stockings, 
refrigerators, and cars. This is in sharp contrast 
with other cultures where old age is revered and 
where the hoary crown of the elder would do a 
better sales job. On the other hand, adult attitudes 
toward youth also tend to immobilize and to re- 
tard through overprotection and by keeping youth 
away from the stream of real-life activities and 
problems. 

Youth suffer today from outmoded child-labor 
legislation which denies them the most maturing} j 
life experience that can only come from work. 
Most adults who come in close contact with youth# i 
will readily agree that labor laws need to be re- 
vised in the light of the new job opportunities, the 
improved plant and working conditions, the 
strong potential for growth and education that 
can come from cooperative schoolwork programs, 
and the physical and mental maturity of youth 
themselves. Adult society denies youth the op- 
portunity to mature into adulthood by setting un- 
due restrictions for employment which hang over}i 
from the abuses and conditions of the last cen- 
tury. Many delinquent youth today find them- 
selves in exile between the time they leave school§j 
and the time they can take up adult employment. 
Frustrations suffered during this deep-freeze per- 
iod frequently eventuate in overt and aggressive 
attack against the community. 

The reluctance of most states to reduce the vot- 
ing age to 18 also indicates a lack of faith and a 
strong distrust of youth. Yet the nation has been 
willing and even demanding of youth in drafting 
them to carry arms in the defense of the Nation. 
Youth have been sensitive to this lack of faith and 
this willingness to exploit. 

This paradoxical adult attitude of romantic 
glow and lack of trust impede youth in the estab- 


lishment of a positive self-concept. Many youth/¢01 
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regard themselves at the high school and post 
high school level as a kind of surplus and excess 
commodity on a glutted market. There is little for 
them to do that represents real, honest, and im- 
portant work in the home or the community. This 
has tended to develop a sui generis culture of ado- 
lescent inferiority which is trying in many ways 
to prove itself. Unfortunately, delinquent behav- 
ior represents one of the more popular techniques 


‘for a large segment of American youth. This self- 


concept of youth inferiority is so pronounced in 
the later teen-age groups that they have come to 
represent the outraged personality of the mid- 
twentieth century. Delinquency and crime statis- 
tics on this age group will tend to confirm this 
harsh self-concept. 

Of particular interest here might be the obser- 
vation that American youth, except for sports and 
sex, have made no significant contribution to the 
stream of important life activities. In contrast to 
their foreign counterparts American youth have 
shown no real or universal interest in the political 
arena. Instead of political revolt and rebellion 
that is standard behavior in European and South 
American universities, the American campus den- 
izen carries on with his annual pantie raids. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that Amer- 
ican youth’s contribution to the arts, literature, 
and science has been negligible. Youthful poets, 
novelists, composers, and artists do not abound 
and, if they emerge, there is no press (always 
adult-controlled) that will risk publication of 
their efforts or that will foster such promising 
talent. Youth, however, are good consumers. The 
record business would fold without their support. 
This may be good for American economy, but it 
is not rewarding for youth or for the cultural life 
of the nation. One is forced to inquire whether the 
overt and aggressive behavioral expression, vis- 
ible in the steadily rising delinquency trends, does 


-Jnot represent the main stream of expression and 


creativity of American youth. 


Nature of the Adult Imitative Example 
to Which Youth Are Exposed 


Youth will and do reflect what adults think of 
them and the esteem in which they are held. 
Adults must move first to lift and improve their 
Own expectations of youth. They must show 
greater trust and belief in their abilities, in their 
maturity and their potential. The adult must be 
willing and ready to attribute a higher self- 


concept to youth; youth in many parts of the 


11 


country have indicated that they are ready to 
attain it. 

One of the most difficult tasks for any youth 
who has fallen into the delinquent pattern is to 
find someone decent to emulate, or someone with 
whom to identify. Children and youth are much 
affected by the quality of the model behavior 
presented to them by prestigious adults whom 
they admire in the person of the parent or parent 
surrogate. Yet most boys and girls will indicate, 
when confronted by a serious personal or social 
problem, that they cannot discuss their problem 
openly or easily with their own parents. Either 
they have no easy communication or they cannot 
relate to them with any effectiveness. Too often 
parents appear dull, unromantic, and unsympa- 
thetic. 

Youth find it easier to identify with the cur- 
rently popular Hollywood starlet or with an Elvis 
Presley. Note the dress, the coiffure, the manner- 
isms in speech, and the dancing styles of youth. 
The tragedy centers around the cold fact that 
youth cannot find anyone more glamorous, more 
exciting, more appealing, among the teachers, the 
statesmen and politicians, the clergy, the scien- 
tists that inhabit their world. We have a serious 
situation in a society when the work of a Salk 
appears listless, dull, and uninspiring when pitted 
against the hip swinging and guitar strumming of 
a male song stylist. Surely the homes and the 
schools, not to mention the press, radio, and TV, 
can present in their true light and importance, the 
adventure, the excitement, the romance to be 
found in the work of the teacher, the scientist, the 
statesman, the clergy. Only when worth-while and 
inspiring adults can capture the imagination and 
the interests of young people will they be able to 
turn the course of youth’s actions to more con- 
structive and promising pursuits. 


Accent on Sociability and Popularity 


Most juvenile delinquency represents a popular 
form of overt and aggressive socialization. The 
solitary delinquent is somewhat a rarity. Being 
popular and right with the group may end up in 
being wrong with adults. To have no dates and no 
friends is the greatest tragedy that can befall a 
high schooler. The nature of adolescence is es- 
sentially gregarious. His peer group values are 
paramount in determining his tastes and his be- 
havior. 

Most school, church, and club programs foster 
exclusively large group social activities in the 
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form of dances, athletic events, and parties. There 
is, in most institutions with the exception of some 
forms of church and library activity, little at- 
tempt to develop worth-while solitary activities 
that render the individual independent and re- 
sourceful, especially when he is alone and away 
from the crowd. 

The overemphasis on socialization and being 
popular that is so much in the air in every family, 
neighborhood, and school fits too closely the pat- 
tern of the socialization that can be found in 
group delinquency. 


The Urgency To Succeed 


Our American culture abounds in success stor- 
ies either in the tradition of Horatio Alger or in 
the fast success story found in answering the 
$64,000 question. The number of contests that are 
conducted in America is astronomical. These may 
range from the simple honor role in the classroom 
to the pulchritude pageant conducted annually at 
Alantic City to select the American Beauty Queen 
(with the intelligence to answer three questions 
orally) and enable many persons to achieve “suc- 
cess.” 

There is no doubt but that security that comes 
through success fulfills a basic need in strengthen- 
ing feelings of personal worth. For the adolescent 
one major source—sometimes the only source— 
of success is in his performance in school studies, 
in sports, or other extracurricular activities. The 
typical teen-ager can find approval and meet smil- 
ing faces at home and in school only if he is a 
scholastic success via the report card route. But 
most delinquents show a bankruptcy status when 
their school records are examined. They seem to 
make a success of failure. This may be due to 
subculture and peer group values where it is 
considered smart to fail, albeit this may bring the 
pupil in sharp conflict with his teacher, principal, 
and parent. Many delinquents, and this perhaps 
includes the majority, whose abilities and inter- 
ests are nonacademic, whose home problems are 
overwhelming, or whose classroom setting is un- 
promising, seldom feel the benign effects and thé 
rewards that come through successful achieve- 
ment. Failures in school, they must prove their 


worth some other way. They may prove their 
worth by stealing, by breaking more school win- 
dows than someone else, by vandalism, or through 
truancy. In this way proof is rendered of their 
ability and respectability in the eyes of their 
peers. 

Many delinquents, as well as nondelinquents, 
who have the bad fortune to be surrounded by 
preditory parents who are attacking, rejecting, or 
exploiting, find in school failure and misbehavior 
an effective weapon with which to do in the old 
folks. This is especially true in the more respect- 
able middle class homes where success in school 
and entree to college is always a major issue. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the growing child learns 
that he can use the failure ridden report card like 
a knife. Likewise, teachers, for whom the aca- 
demic success of their charges becomes a para- 
mount concern, can be dealt with in similar fash- 
ion. 

Summary 


Delinquency does not exist in a vacuum; it 
exists in a culture. There are many cultural deter- 
minants that can be seen reflected in the delin- 
quent act. These include: violence in solving per- 
sonal and social problems; the principle of plea- 
sure and self-indulgence; anonymity in modern 
living; the low self-concept that adults pass on to 
youth; the nature of the adult imitative example 
to which youth are exposed ; the over-emphasis on 
sociability and popularity; and the urgency to 
succeed. 

Can the community do anything about chang- 
ing the culture? The response to this question 
can only be given in a pessimistic vein. However, 
there may be some hope in the reconstructionist 
movement that aims to use all those agencies and 
institutions and all the mass media to bring about 
desired changes in the behavior of large masses of 
people. If the behavior of large numbers of adults 
and future adults can be changed, the culture can 
be changed to the advantage of present and future 
generations. Failing in this, delinquency will long 
be with us and many of the procedures used to 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency today 
will remain ineffective and even irrelevant to the 
delinquency phenomena. 


You can’t give character to another person, but you can en- 
courage him to develop his own by possessing one yourself. 


—ARTEMUS CALLOWAY 
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of nature” is deceptively simple because it 
is so obvious. It squares with experience 
around the elemental drive to exist. The state- 
ment, however, is profound because no child of 
nature (and all of us are, aren’t we?) fully knows 
himself, nor completely understands the psycho- 
logical implications of his own impulsive negative 
behavior; as, for example, that much of it arises 
out of his overzealous and misguided efforts to 
preserve himself. 

Now, there is nothing legally wrong with self- 
preservation. The law, in fact, sanctions it. In “‘as- 
sault and battery,” no defense is more clearly 
delineated in the law or more extensively used by 
the delinquent! than “self defense”; namely, self- 
preservation. The law, however, drawing on the 
wisdom of the ages, has hedged self-defense about 
with definite and sensible limits. 

Counterforce can only be used legally by the 
delinquent when all other methods have failed or 
would be futile and only when he has his “back 
to the wall,” and then only to the necessary de- 
gree. In short, recrimination, however desirable 
or deserved, is not self-defense: hence not legally 
permissible. 

Every day in the family court delinquents plead 
self-defense, in exoneration of their aggressive 
conduct; but the statements they offer in evidence 
thereof belie the plea. Either they had tried no 
method other than force to defend themselves, or 
else their “backs were not to the wall,” namely, 
they had not retreated as far as possible (in truth 
they had seldom retreated at all) or else they had 
used more force than was necessary to preserve 
(defend) themselves. In law they are therefore 
guilty of delinquency (in the case of adults, 
“crime’”’). 

But in their own minds, and that is what we 
must deal with, they are not guilty. To them 
punishment seems undeserved, hence unjust. They 
were, as they saw it, simply applying nature’s 
first law. If they are to be “corrected,” they must 
first be helped by the court to see that the cause 


Tr MAXIM “self preservation is the first law 


1The term ‘delinquent’? when used as a noun in this article, refers 
to any one, juvenile or adult, who has willfully violated the penal code. 
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of their legal guilt lies not with self-preservation 
per se (that is their legal right) but rather with 
the unlawful methods they have used in their 
efforts to accomplish it. 

By persistent guided introspection, assuming he 
is of average intelligence, the delinquent can, if 
he so desires, with competent help, learn some- 
thing concerning the use of acceptable and ac- 
tually more dependable means of preserving him- 
self. He can, for example, be helped to understand 
that his own unlawful behavior under stress is, 
more often than not, the result of his own uncon- 
scious natural impulse to preserve his identity, 
integrity, and independence, namely, himself; and 
that he can, if he will, learn how to preserve him- 
self by acceptable means. In short, he can change 
both his mind and his method. 

This simple truth, standing alone, is at once 
the saving grace of the modern theory of correc- 
tion and the justification for immediately costly 
but ultimately economic authoritative agencies; 
for example, a family court which uses competent, 
caring, technically trained, carefully supervised, 
psychologically oriented, social caseworkers as 
probation officers. 

“B-u-u-u-t probation,” says the reader, “how- 
ever trained, supervised, oriented and all that, is 
nevertheless the exercise of authority.”’ And au- 
thority, however camouflaged, is “the right to — 
command and the power to compel.”’ Do not such 
right and such power tend to generate fear in the 
mind of the delinquent, and do they not threaten 
his integrity and independence?” 

Standing alone, they do. 

“Then,” pursues the reader, “‘will not the delin- 
quent, as soon as authority’s threat loses its im- 
mediacy and whenever the situation seems to him 
to justify it, continue his unlawful efforts to pre- 
serve himself?” 

Sure he will and in fact he does every day 
throughout America. 

“Well, now,” queries the reader, “where are 
we?” “If probation is the exercise of authority; 
and if authority threatens the delinquent; and if 
the delinquent is a child of nature; and if nature’s 
first instinct is self-preservation, then how in the 
world can an authoritative family court, however 
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trained, supervised, and oriented its services may 
be, ever hope to correct the delinquent?” 

The answer is short and conclusive. Authority, 
using only its right to command and its power to 
compel, never has corrected a delinquent and 
never will. The only way under heaven (the pro- 
tagonists of force and fear to the contrary not- 
withstanding) authority can help a delinquent to 
correct his antisocial and, with respect to his 
conflict with the law, his delinquent or criminal 
behavior, is: that it first, through caring, accept 
him while rejecting his unlawful conduct; that it 
then, through study, come to understand him and 
therefore the reason for his unacceptable behav- 
ior; and that it thereafter try to help him to 
understand and undertake to correct his own anti- 
social attitude, which always precedes his anti- 
social conduct. This he will never do unless and 
until he comes to some understanding of himself 
and of his impulsive, unacceptable, and unlawful 
efforts toward self-preservation. 


Then, if he cares enough or, through caring, 


can be helped to care enough to want to do some- 
thing about his attitude and his behavior, author- 
ity can play a constructive part in his correction, 
but it cannot play even this limited part unless it 
possesses the qualities and pursues the philosophy 
herein delineated. Even then authority can only 
help about two out of every three delinquents 
toward “correction.” 


QUALITIES OF A HELPING FAMILY COURT 


Competency 

The first is competency in both the judge and 
his probation staff. Now, the competency of the 
judge is a rather touchy matter—one that is or- 
dinarily avoided or glossed over. The author ap- 
preciates his own vulnerability. Intellectual hon- 
esty, however, seems to require that something 
be said openly concerning that about which every 
one is whispering. 

Commonsense.—The judge, as an absolute and 
irreducible minimum with respect to competency, 
should have ordinary commonsense. There is an 
element of comedy in the strutting antics of a 
peacock. He raises his midget head to an absurdly 
high position; ruffs his feathers ; extends his non- 
functional wings, and puffs out his narrow breast. 
It is conjectural whether this exhibition is in- 
tended to impress the impressionable, to frighten 
the timid, or to boost his own ego. 

But whatever his purpose when he spreads his 


wondrous tail, “Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

It is said that his spread tail is his “piéce de 
résistance” to the peahen. Whether it slays or 
snows her is unknown. 

Now the natural habitat in America of this 
vainglorious bird is the barnyard. It is therefore 


somewhat startling to find him perched on a 
court bench, posturing as a peacock imagines a PF 
judge should act. To say the least, the spectacle, { 
at this point, loses some of its humor. 

And when, trying to preserve his threatened | 
self (he contends it is the dignity of the court he r 
is protecting) , he berates the lawyers and belittles ( 
their clients, the matter ceases altogether to be a . 
comedy. 

And if (heaven forbid) this immature, inse- | P 
cure character is determining the destinies of | , 
helpless children and in addition is ham-handling |) ; 
the delicate and troubled relations of the most 
sacred, fragile, and socially important relation- | 
ship on earth, namely, marriage and the family, p 
then the matter becomes deep, deep tragedy. 

There are far too many incompetent judges in) 4 
our family and juvenile courts. The reason is not a 
hard to find. These courts came about as after- 7 ,, 
thoughts. They have been grafted onto, rather 
than adopted into, the judicial family. They are 
stepchildren or, worse yet, orphans. They were “ 
born into a world where practically every one felt) _ 
(most people still do) that who gets the auto-) 
mobile is more important than what becomes of} ,, 
the children. Hence the low estate in status and) 4, 
competency of their judges. p 

What is worse, incompetent judges are satis- 0} 
fied with incompetent probation counselors. Birds 
of a feather flock together. And all that is said - 
above with reference to the personality damage a 
an incompetent judge can inflict is doubly true as le 
to probation counselors. They maintain continued ti 
contact with the delinquent. vie 

A dollar-conscious and property-oriented soci- i 
ety is getting, generally speaking, just about what a 
it pays for in its juvenile courts . . . incompetency. ie 
This is tough talk but it is true, and the workers 
of every worth-while child welfare agency in ‘i 
America know it is true. ia 

It is to be hoped that society will awake, before hi 
it is too late, to the gritty truth that registered wa 
horses, cattle, and dogs, however desirable, are a 
poor substitutes for unregistered children. fia 


Understanding.—The judge and each probation 
officer, in addition to good sense, should have 


DELINQUENCY AND THE FAMILY COURT 


understanding. This competency perhaps should 
be dealt with as an individual quality. But since 
understanding, scripturally, is the beginning of 
wisdom, it seemed safe to assume that it is im- 
plied in the competency of ordinary commonsense. 

It is not argued that the effect of delinquent 
behavior becomes less reprehensible as a result of 
understanding the delinquent: simply that its 
cause becomes clearer. And to deal with effect to 
the exclusion of cause is futile. 

Understanding, moreover, is deeper than mere 
knowledge. It carries a connotation of empathy. 
The judge should be able to “stand in the delin- 
quent’s shoes”; to “see through his eyes”; to “feel 


what he feels.” 


Armed with such an understanding which con- 
sists of both knowledge about the delinquent and 


> empathy with him, the judge is assuredly in a bet- 


ter position to formulate a disposition which will 
hopefully meet the delinquent’s needs. 

That is why understanding is an essential com- 
petency in a helping family court. 

Capacity to learn.—Under competency, in ad- 
dition to understanding and good sense, the judge 
and each probation officer should have the capac- 
ity to learn. If they have, they will learn these 
three truths. 

First, that in order to help people in conflict 
with the law, the judge needs—in fact must have 
—a competent staff of probation counselors who 
also have commonsense and understanding and 
who also are learning persons. In addition, in 
this author’s humble judgment, all of them should 
possess graduate degrees in social work, psychol- 
ogy, or criminology. 

There is a foolish but widespread notion that 
while it takes years of training to become a cat 
doctor, almost any one, if he means well, can work 
helpfully with troubled people. And as for proba- 
tion officers, any retired policeman can, it is pre- 
valently believed, make people be good. This is 
utter rot. Probation—constructive, rehabilitative, 
and growth promoting—is one of the most tech- 
nical and delicate tasks on earth. 

Secondly, that he cannot change people. How- 
ever desirous or determined he may be, for ex- 
ample, to secure compliance with the law, which is 
his constitutional duty, hence the objective of his 
court, he will learn, through frustrating and 
heartbreaking experience, that he cannot do it by 
fiat. 

The Prophet Zachariah would have straight- 
ened him out on this if he would only read and 
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heed. Three thousand years ago he said, ‘“‘Not by 
power nor by might, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” If the reader accepts that the Spirit of the 
Lord is Love, he will readily see where the author 
is heading. 

Third, that he must know how to get himself 
(which in the eyes of the delinquent is the per- 
sonification of threatening authority) out of the 
delinquent’s way, and thus begin the creation of 
an atmosphere conducive to favorable change in 
the delinquent. 

This atmosphere will in turn prepare the soil 
in which the delinquent, with the help of a com- 
petent probation counselor, can begin to grow, to 
shed his crippling insecurities, and to develop 
within himself the inner strengths with which to 
sustain lawful conduct in his efforts toward self- 
preservation. 


Capacity to relate helpfully 


The second indispensable quality in the judge 
and each probation counselor, if the court is to 
help delinquents toward their correction, is dif- 
ficult to label or define. Perhaps it could be called 
“relatability” since it connotes the ability “to re- 
late helpfully” to others. 

In common with understanding, this quality 
of relatability—the capacity to relate helpfully— 
is premised on empathy in the counselor toward 
the delinquent, namely, an insightful awareness 
in the counselor of the meaning and significance 
of the delinquent’s feelings, particularly concern- 
ing his delinquency. But empathy in the counselor 
is unavailing in the intricate art of correction 
unless it quickens the delinquent. ; 

Therefore, relatability also implies further abil- 
ity in the counselor in projecting his empathy— 
to inspire in the delinquent some reciprocating 
trust in the process. Hence, this capacity to relate 
helpfully is a two-way quality—both subjective 
and objective; both elusive and unsubstitutive. It 
is subjective as regards the counselor’s insight. 
It is objective as regards both the counselor’s 
awareness and the delinquent’s response. It is 
elusive in that no written test will disclose it. It 
is unsubstitutive in that no techniques can take its 
place. It is a rather sad commentary that the per- 
son who lacks it is usually unaware of its absence; 
in fact, generally believes fully that he possesses 
it. 


Let it be stated definitely, however, that the 
possession by a competent, caring counselor of 
this capacity to relate helpfully spells the differ- 
ence between a gratifying percentage of success 
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and a discouraging percentage of failure in his 
sincere efforts to help the delinquent move toward 
self-correction ... in short, between mediocre and 
brilliant probation. 

Capacity for “caring” 

The third indispensable quality in a helping 
court is one for which there is no adequate Eng- 
lish word. The ancient Greeks called it agape, 
formerly translated as charity, nowadays usually 
as love. Both translations are inadequate. Charity 
denotes almsgiving while love is commonly viewed 
as intense affection; not infrequently associated 
with sex. 

Agape means none of this. Rather it means a 
caring that gives without expecting anything in 
return ; even appreciation. 

It combines, according to St. Paul, patience, 
kindness, magnanimity, humility, courtesy, un- 
selfishness, even-temperedness, charity, whole- 
someness, and constancy. 

It never gives up; even under trying circum- 
stances ; even when hated. 

Authority, which can give this type of caring 
while being hated, is well on its way in the psycho- 
logically subtle art of helping the delinquent to- 
ward a healthy attitude, and as an inevitable con- 
sequence, toward acceptable behavior. Coincident- 
ally, the court, in the process, will have realized 
its own sworn objective, namely, compliance with 
the law. 

It is freely admitted that such caring is hard to 
come by and harder to stay by. That it presents a 
“stumbling block” to the legalistic and is “foolish- 
ness” to the sophisticated, is scriptural. That it 
possesses, on the other hand, power to an almost 
unbelievable degree, in the reconciling, rehabilita- 
ting, redeeming process is undeniably and demon- 
strably true. 

Now abideth the indispensable qualities in a 
helping family court: Competency, Relatability 
and Caring, these three, but the greatest of these 
is Caring. Sound familiar? 


NO COURT SUFFICIENT UNTO ITSELF 


But qualities, however good, are not enough. 
In addition to having them, the court must pur- 
sue in its processes and practices a helping philos- 
ophy. Before tackling the philosophy of process 
within the court, however, this proposition needs 
to be stated: the court, though it possesses all the 
qualities and pursues all the procedural philos- 
ophy herein described, cannot, in and of itself, 
contain delinquency. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


However vast its power or however forceful the 
personality or great the qualifications of its judge 
and every member of its probation staff, it is, 
nevertheless, true that the court needs the help 
of every available community resource in its un- 
dertaking to secure compliance with the law, 
which is its objective, and thus contain delin- 
quency, which is its responsibility. But containing 
delinquency and preventing the incidence of delin- 
quency are two very different undertakings. One 
is largely authoritative, the other, largely non- 
authoritative. 

The chief preventive of delinquency and crime 
is not the court or the law or the police or punish- 
ment. The chief preventive is wholesome family 
living. Families which live wholesomely simply 
do not furnish society’s delinquents and criminals, 

Now it seems to be fairly generally agreed that 
the two chief external props to wholesome family 
living are religion and education. Resources aux- 
iliary to these include mental hygiene, social wel- 
fare, and recreation. It is, therefore, conceded that 
each of these props and resources, where the op- 
portunity has been afforded them, contributes in 
its way to wholesome family living and hence to 
the prevention of delinquency and crime. 

However, it appears to be a fact that in an in- 
creasing percentage of families coming within 
the purview of the courts, these props and re- 
sources have apparently not been afforded a suffi- 
cient opportunity to help sustain wholesome liv- 
ing; for, it is a certain fact that in most families, 
including those with juvenile problems, coming 
before the court, the element of wholesome living 
is initially lacking. 

In its effort to contain delinquency, therefore, 
the court must of necessity assume some respon- 
sibility to undertake, by authoritative effort, to 
effect the establishment, or the reestablishment as 
the case may be in a given family, of the element 
of wholesome living, in order that further delin- 
quency and crime may, within that family, hope- 
fully be thereby prevented. 

But it is also true that what was heretofore said 
about the inability of authority, using only its 
“right to command and its power to compel,” to 
“correct” the delinquent is, afortiori, true con- 
cerning its inability by the same means to produce 
wholesome family living. It simply cannot do it 
by force or fear or fiat. 

Therefore, in its undertaking to induce rather 
than produce the element of wholesomeness in the 
delinquent family’s living, in order that delin- 
quency may be contained, and further delinquency 
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and crime prevented, it appears logical and sen- 
sible that the acknowledged props and resources, 
which have hitherto been denied an opportunity 
to make their respective contribution in that re- 
gard, should be given such opportunity. It there- 
fore not only makes sense that the court should 
tap these props and resources, but it is indeed 
axiomatic that the court desperately needs the 
help of all of them acting together cooperatively 
as a team. 

Now, since the ultimate objective of all these 
props and resources is roughly the same, namely, 
wholesome family living; it would appear that 
there should be no rivalry or competition among 


> them, or between any of them, and the court. 


Further, none of them should feel threatened by 
the court, nor consider it evidence of their in- 
dividual defeat in any given case to share with 


> the court their difficulties with their respective 


clients, so soon as these difficulties manifest them- 
selves in serious antisocial attitudes or resolve 
themselves into serious disciplinary problems. 

And all of the above reasoning applies equally 
to the authoritative law-enforcement agencies. 

Such a healthy interagency attitude will come 
about only when and if the court will initiate the 
cooperative process and will thereafter adopt and 
sustain such a philosophy as is calculated to deny 
its traditional pose of assumed aloof supremacy, 
and will work, so far as its actual role as the 
ultimate community authority will permit it, as 
an equal partner with all other community re- 
source agencies toward the common goal of 
“wholesome family living,” in order that delin- 
quency may be thereby contained and prevented. 


PROCEDURAL PHILOSOPHY 
Never minimize seriousness of the offense 

The seriousness of a breach of the law (any 
breach) should never be minimized by the court. 
The law is sovereign in a democracy and almost 
sacred, especially to lawyers. It is the guarantee 
and bulwark of our freedom. Hence every effort 
should be made to preserve it inviolate. The law 
should be venerated by the court as is an antique 
by an antiquarian or a relic by the religious. 

There is a tendency in the judge to smile in- 
dulgently at some lesser delinquent act. He re- 
members when he, himself, as a mischievous boy, 
“stole that watermelon.” This tendency is under- 
standable but it is wrong. 

Willful violations of the penal code, by persons 
under 18 years, though called by the gentler ge- 
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neric name of delinquency in order to avoid the 
harsh term “crime,” are nevertheless unlawful 
and intolerable. 

That the juvenile offender is under 18 years of 
age (often of tender years) ; that he is in most 
cases woefully “neglected”; that his offense is 
termed a delinquent act rather than a crime; that 
the state proceeds “in his interest” rather than 
“against” him; and that the court, as prescribed 
by the law, undertakes remedial treatment in his 
case rather than retributive punishment, is ad- 
mitted. But, none or all of this alters the stubborn 
fact that the conduct which brings him into the 
family court is unlawful and will not be tolerated. 
It must not be repeated, and will not, with im- 
punity. 

For the court, and in this term is included the 
probation staff, by word or deed, expressly or im- 
pliedly, to minimize in the mind of the juvenile 
offender the seriousness of his offense, is unfair 
to society, to the law, to the court, to the science 
of probation, and to the child. 

What on earth, in the child’s mind, would be the 
sense or need for undertaking the rigors of proba- 
tion which, in Delaware’s Family Court, consists 
not alone of surveillance and supervision, but also 
of constructive remedial treatment, and a lot of it, 
if the Court, along with the treatment, wittingly 
or unwittingly, causes the juvenile to feel his 
offense is less than serious, or that his transgres- 
sion is anything other than an infraction of the 
penal law; which if he were 1 day older than 18 
years would be criminal. 

The family court which, with firm caring, di- 
rects and holds the attention of the delinquent on 
the seriousness of his intolerable offense, will have 
made the correct initial authoritative move. 


Shun punishment but embrace discipline 

The court should shun “punishment” and 
should embrace “discipline” in its efforts to pro- 
duce the delinquent’s correction. Punishment con- 
notes pain and retribution. It seeks to “teach the 
delinquent to behave by giving him a dose of his 
own medicine.” While this attitude on the part of 
the court is understandable it is, nevertheless, 
negative. The delinquent construes it as rejection 
and as simply one more unpleasant contact with 
authority. Since the delinquent is equipped with a 
built-in impulse to preserve himself he will, in all 
probability, react negatively to punishment. It 
will, therefore, be of little value, generally speak- 
ing, in helping the delinquent toward self- 
correction. 
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Discipline, on the other hand, seeks orderliness 
in the delinquent through education, cultivation, 
and control. It is therefore positive and, in the 
main, is valuable in helping him toward self- 
correction. 


Accept the delinquent unreservedly 


While the delinquent act must be firmly re- 
jected by the court, the delinquent himself should 
be unreservedly accepted. This is admittedly dif- 
ficult. Outrage at an evil act quite naturally spills 
over on the actor. But, if the court, in very prop- 
erly rejecting the offense, gives way to natural in- 
clination and also rejects the offender, it thereby 
raises a psychological barrier between them 
which totally blocks the flow of help. 

The offender, most likely, is in court in the first 
place from fighting, in one way or another, a 
feeling of being rejected. Rejection, or more pre- 
cisely, “feeling rejected,”’ whether justified or not, 
is at the bottom of a high percentage of family 
stress, strain, wreck, and ruin—the choice breed- 
ing ground of delinquency and later, crime. 

There seem to be two general reactions to “feel- 
ing rejected.” Both are destructive. One reaction 
is to fight “outwardly.” This destroys the peace, 
family felicity, the rejectee himself, and occa- 
sionally the rejector. The other is to fight “in- 
wardly—to nurture the “feeling,” thus increasing 
its destructive power. 

Too much outward fighting lands the rejectee 
in jail; too much inward fighting in a mental 
hospital, where society universally accepts that 
he needs help. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that he needs help 
with one reaction to rejection quite as badly as 
with the other? And since he is in court because 
of ‘‘feeling rejected,” how can he possibly be 
helped by further rejection by the court itself? 
The simple truth is that there is little help in 
rejection—the two are incompatible. That is why 
there is little help in punishment. 

The delinquent must be helped to understand 
' that his unlawful conduct will never be accepted 
by the court, but that he, himself, will never be 
rejected. There is a difference. 


Unremittingly meet the delinquent’s needs 

The philosophy of a helping family court must 
be, from intake to disposition, “to meet needs” 
rather than to “deliver desserts.” It has been here- 
tofore implied that at any given time one delin- 
quent out of every three is not ready to accept 
rehabilitative help. Therefore, in order to bring 


this third offender to the understanding that his 
unlawful, destructive behavior is socially unac- | 
ceptable and will not be tolerated, he may need 
the discipline of “shock treatment,” just as may | 
a schizophrenic. He may, for example, need the 
restraining “discipline” of restrictive probation | 
carrying regulated control, or of a “peace bond,” 
or of a fine, perhaps a heavy one, to be paid, if 
necessary, in installments over a long period. He 
may even need the severe discipline of incarcera- 
tion—to protect his family or the community, or 
to prevent him from destroying himself. . 
The point is that the court’s philosophy and 
its processes, including the judge’s disposition, | 
should be tailored to the offender’s “needs” rather | 
than to his “‘desserts,” and geared to rehabilita- | 
tive treatment rather than retributive punish- | 
ment. 
This is admittedly a new departure in individ- | 
ualized justice. It breaks with tradition. But it is | 
right and it is profitable to the delinquent and to | 
his family and to society, and will one day come — 
into its own in every criminal court in America. | 
So, to sum up, the family court that would help — 
the delinquent correct himself must (1) be com- 
petent, namely, possess commonsense, under-_ 
standing, and the capacity to learn; (2) be able to | 
relate helpfully to troubled people; and (3) pos- 
sess and constantly exercise “caring.” 
Philosophy-wise, the court should (1) never 
minimize the seriousness of a violation of the law; 
(2) should shun punishment and embrace dis- 
cipline in its stead; (3) should never accept the. 
offense and never reject the offender; and (4) 
should endeavor unremittingly to meet the delin- 
quent’s needs rather than his desserts, to seek his 
reclamation—not his destruction, and to pursue 
a philosophy of rehabilitation—not that of retri-/ 
bution. Such a philosophy comes only out of con- 
trolled, competent, constant “caring.” 


ONE FINAL QUESTION 


Why should ultimate authority care enough 
about what happens to the delinquent—its enemy 
—to actually seek his welfare? 

Well, whether the answer to this difficult ques- 
tion lies in the realm of religion, or social con-! 
sciousness, or just plain self-interest, this much 
is certain: the court will care if it sees the delin- 
quent, however degraded his present condition, as 
worthwhile rather than worthless. 

If the court views the delinquent solely from the 
standpoint of his immediate state, it is apt to 
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overlook his status. To begin with, he is the son of 
a Father who is inconceivably wealthy: ‘“He’s 
got the whole world in His Hands.” 

Further, the delinquent is of the blood Royal. 
He is a Prince; a child of the King of Kings! 

In addition to his exalted social status, the de- 
linquent is a close relative of the judge and of 
each probation counselor. He is their Brother; 
they all have the same Father. 

Finally, and most important, he need not for- 
ever remain outside the social fold. If he will only 
“come to himself” he can, like the Prodigal Son, 
arise, and begin the hard journey of inward 


my chances are of getting probation?” 
“Probation—hah!” 
“Oh, he’ll make it. He ain’t never been in trou- 
ble before.” 

“Let Mr. Brown answer me.” 

“He won’t answer you.” 

“T think Bill could come closest to answering it 
himself,” Mr. Brown finally intervened. Parole 
officer at a Federal Youth Correction Center, 
Brown was conducting the second in a series of 
discussions with a group of nine newly received 
young men. Bill was at the institution for study 
and observation under provisions of Section (e) 
of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. Most of the 
others were committed under Section (b) of the 
Act, with a couple under the Federal Juvenile Act. 


M: BROWN, in my case, what do you think 
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change toward self-correction. 
Because it cares, the court must try to help him 

to do it. The chances are two to one that he will 
respond. For, with deep apologies to Fannie Cros- 
by, it is true that: 

Deep in the human heart, 

Hardened by frustration, 

Feelings lie buried 

That CARING can restore; 

Touched by a friendly hand, 

Wakened by Acceptance 

Chords that were broken 

Will vibrate once more. 


“TI don’t know what you mean,” Bill said, looking 
puzzled and suspicious. 

“I mean that whether the judge puts you on 
probation will probably depend on whether this is 
what you really want—whether you want that 
more than to come back here.” 

“Come back here! The man’s crazy.” This from 
Harry, a loud, hostile youth. 

“Why would I want to come back here?” Bill 
asked, ignoring Harry. 

“Why would you not want to?” 

“Who wouldn’t want his freedom?” 

“What is freedom?” Mr. Brown was addressing 
the group now. 

“Anybody knows what freedom is,” responded 
a previously withdrawn youngster who was now 
getting interested. 


The Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, is one of approximately 30 institutions in the Fed- 
eral Prison Service. It is now 18 years old and has served 
as an institution for youthful offenders since January 1954. 
It was designated as the first Reception Center under the 
provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

Ashland has an average population of 520 young men, com- 
mitted for the most part under the Federal Youth Correc- 
tions Act, but in about one-fourth of the cases under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. An average of 50 per- 
) sons is received each month, of whom almost half are 
either returned to court for final disposition or transferred 
to other federal institutions for younger offenders. Ashland 
serves to a large extent as a reception and diagnostic cen- 


ter but it does retain a good number of the more youthful 
or less experienced offenders for continuing treatment. 

An average of three youths are received each month under 
Section (e) of the Youth Corrections Act for purposes of 
observation and study. These young men will return to court 
within 60 days for final disposition. Approximately one-third 
of them are then diverted to state jurisdiction or placed on 
probation and the rest are committed back to Ashland or to 
other youth institutions. 

Ashland is the Youth Reception Center for the eastern 
half of the country. Its counterpart in the west is the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colorado. Its 
purposes and program are in general terms identical with 
Ashland’s although its capacity and average population are 
somewhat lower. 
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“Well, what is it then?” 

“Why—” 

“It means being able to do what you want to 
do,” snorted Harry, “Not havin’ ’em boss you 
around or be always tellin’ you what to do.” 

“You all had freedom before you came here?” 

Several members of the group spoke up almost 
simultaneously. 

“Sure.” 

“Not exactly.” 

“More than in here, at least.” 

“You could do what you wanted to do?” Mr. 
Brown broke in. 

“You felt like you could anyway.” 

“Same thing.” 

“You had freedom to steal a car, for example?” 

“Sure.” 

“But not to get away with it, man.” 

“You had freedom. Then all of a sudden you 
didn’t have it. Why?” 

“Stole a car.” 

“You mean, ‘got caught’ stealin’ a car,” said 
Harry with a noisy laugh. 

“Let Mr. Brown talk,” Bill persisted. 

“Nuts, all he does is ask questions,” retorted 
Harry. 

“Why do you keep ducking the question as to 
what freedom means? Aren’t you really inter- 
ested ?” 

“What’s the use talkin’ about freedom when 
you’re in jail?”” Harry seemed more dejected than 
hostile now. 

“That’s easy. When you’re in jail is when you 
appreciate it. Outside who ever thinks of free- 
dom?” The previously shy youth was becoming 
more and more free to speak out. 

“You appreciate freedom when you're ‘in 
jail’—but not when you’re outside?” asked the 
parole officer. 

“What he’s sayin’ is, if you don’t appreciate 
freedom you go to jail.” 

“No, I didn’t say that, Harry, but do you think 
that’s a pretty correct statement?” 

“T guess so.” 

“What about the rest—anyone else think that? 
Anyone disagree?” 

No answer. 

“Now let me ask this. If you don’t appreciate 
something, do you really want it?” 

Still no answer. 


Need for Reassurance 


The nine fellows in the group have been in the 
Center for only a couple weeks. They are still sus- 


piciously feeling out one another and the parole 
officer. They aren’t ready yet to look directly at 
issues in which they have deep personal involve- 
ment such as that of freedom and its concomitants, 
responsibility for self and feeling for others. 

Bill, who raised the question starting this dis- 
cussion, will be returning to court for final dis- 
position in about a month. He knows well by now 
that almost one in three such youths are placed on 
probation and most of the others recommitted 
under Section (b) or (c) of the Act. He also knows 
that his own chances for probation are better than 
average. 

Yet, Bill asks for reassurance. Throughout his 
short stay he betrays much anxiety about the out- 
come of his second appearance in court. It is not 
just a reasonable degree of doubt and concern. At 
times he shows signs of a state of almost patho- 
logical agitation, which he attributes to his eager- 
ness for freedom and fear that he may not gain it. 

This aspect of Bill’s adjustment is among the 
many factors which the staff observes and tries to 
evaluate in the deliberations which will be summa- 
rized for the court. Observation goes on for a’ 
month in many settings and through many eyes. 
For example: 

“Mr. Jones, could you help me with this? I 
can’t seem to get it right.” 

Bill is in the sheet metal booth of the prevoca- 
tional shop. The instructor is across the aisle, look- 
ing over a project just completed by another youth 
in the plumbing area. As soon as he finishes this, 
he comes over and looks at Bill’s half-finished task. 

“T don’t see where you have any problem. What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure whether I was doing it 
right. I didn’t want to waste the metal—” 

“There you go again. Remember what I told you 
yesterday? That’s a tiny piece of scrap metal. You 
can’t tell me you’re really worried about wasting 
it. You just seem to be afraid to go ahead with any- 
thing on your own. Now go ahead. Do your best. 
Then bring it to me when you’re finished.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
e e 


The next scene is the institution gymnasium. 
About 30 youngsters, all in reception status, are 
taking part in basketball, ping-pong, and other 
activities. One of the supervisors is trying to ob- 
serve the basketball group carefully. Bill is en- 
gaged in conversation with him. 

“I never did like basketball, sir. Just couldn’tja 
get up any interest in it. I like baseball. I’m not}tl 
too bad at that either.” h 
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“Listen, Bill, stop kidding yourself. If we were 
playing baseball today, you’d be telling me what 
a basketball player you are. Let’s face it. You’re 
afraid to compete—or afraid to look foolish. So 
you’re just trying to duck the issue. Now you’ve 
played as much basketball as 9 out of 10 of those 
fellows out there, and you can’t look any worse 
than some of them. If you’re going to get any fun 
out of life, you’ve got to toss your false pride in 
the ashcan.” 

e e 

“Bill, you show up pretty well in some of the 

tests.” The educational supervisor is talking with 


) him. “You’ve got definite prospects for a skilled 
» trade. If you wanted, you would even be capable 


of professional work. Have you ever thought about 


college?” 


“No, sir. I want to get out and get to work. Be 
on my own. That’s why I quit school. Besides I 
don’t care what the tests say, I can’t learn from 
books and school. I get too restless. I can’t con- 
centrate.” 

“If you really want to get along on your own, 


7 shouldn’t you be as well prepared for that as you 
> can? A fellow of your ability with a 9th grade ed- 
») ucation is never going to be satisfied with the kind 


of work he can qualify for.” 
“Oh, I can learn jobs. I’m a good worker.” 
“Your employment record doesn’t show that. 
You’ve been fired a couple times, and what times 
you weren’t fired you quit after a few weeks. I 
don’t see much evidence that you’re such an out- 


‘standing worker.” 


“Are you talking about that shoe store job? 

That wasn’t my fault, sir. The... .” 
e e 

The following is from Bill’s interview with the 
psychologist : 

“TI notice from the tests that you may feel your 
parents let you down.” 

“Oh no, I didn’t say that!” 

“In one place you said, ‘If only they had made 
me stay in school’.” 

“That’s what I mean. They never let me down. 
They were too good to me if anything.” 

“To be too good to you, as you put it, would not 
involve letting you down?” 


“T can’t see where it would. Of course, I might 
not have got in trouble if they had been a little 
more strict. They always gave me what I wanted 
and let me do almost anything I wanted to do. But 
this wasn’t letting me down. They didn’t want to 
hurt me. Why, every other time I’ve had any trou- 


ble like this, they always got me out of it. They 
want to this time. You don’t think they want me to 
be sent back here, do you?” 
“If they let you be sent back here—that is, don’t 
try to prevent it, this would be letting you down?” 
“Don’t you think so, sir?” 
a e 


About 30 days after his arrival in the institution 
Bill’s case study is reviewed by the classification 
committee. This includes the warden, associate 
warden, heads of the education, parole, custodial, 
and medical services, the psychologist, and Bill’s 
parole officer and chaplain. No attempt is made to 
identify the speakers in the following partial re- 
port of the discussion of his problems. Our focus 
will be on the material and viewpoints generated 
by the group as a whole rather than on the per- 
sonal or professional identity of the members. 

“Statistically speaking, he’s a good probation 
risk. Eighteen years old—almost 19. No prior 
record. Pretty good family situation. Above aver- 
age ability. Car theft. No aggravated features. 
Think with close supervision he could make it.” 

“He may not have a prior record officially. But 
this boy’s been flirting with the law for years. His 
folks have always manged to rescue him before 
things came to a head.” 

“This is pretty typical of the parents. They give 
him all sorts of rope, and only show real concern 
when he comes close to hanging himself. You say 
a ‘pretty good family situation.’ Economically, it 
may be average or better. But the father’s a pretty 
inadequate guy, keeps out of the picture as much 


as he can. Mama runs the show. She seems genuine | 


on the surface, but actually she’s using the rest of 
the family to meet her own neurotic needs.” 

“The father may be inadequate to you, but he 
holds down a good job. And I’d say the mother 
sounds pretty competent too. Did you read her 
letter in the file?” 

“It’s a pretty clever letter, but she gives herself 
away if you look at it closely. At least I get the im- 
pression that she sees this youngster as needing 
her maternal care permanently. She knows this 
isn’t just the way things ought to be. But the 
father is to blame for it. Of course, he needs her 
maternal care too. Mama is the center of the pic- 


ture. Everyone revolves around her—is part of. 


her.” 

“There’s no question but what this kid has never 
grown up. He’s a real baby. Absolutely no con- 
fidence. No goals in life, because he basically 
doesn’t think he’s going anywhere.” 
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“T don’t know. He’s no dumbell, and he’s a real 
personable kid. You said his folks give him all 
kinds of rope. Then you said ‘mama keeps him tied 
to her apron strings.’ That doesn’t add up to me.” 

“She isn’t capable of real concern about him. 
Her focus is really on herself. Her lack of aware- 
ness gives the boy his freedom—more freedom 
than he’s capable of handling. When he gets into a 
scrape, she becomes aware of him but mainly be- 
cause his situation is upsetting to her. A part of 
her is suffering, and she moves to protect it. As 
soon as she can get the crisis settled, she’s able to 
forget him again—in effect, that is.” 


Need for Concern 


“All this speculation is fine, but we have a de- 
cision to make. Is probation indicated or not?” 

“He’s been showing for years that he needs a 
lot less freedom than his folks have allowed him. 
He is building nothing but a record of quitting and 
failing in every situation he gets into—school, the 
Army, work. Next thing he’ll get married and 
fail in that. On the basis of what we know now, 
he’ll undoubtedly fail on probation. Failing is his 
habit.” 

“You say he needs less freedom. I would put it 
that he needs more concern and guidance from 
people he can trust and respect.” 

“Okay. I can agree to that way of wording it. 
But who are these people, if he’s on probation?” 

“‘Who would they be if he came back here?” 

“This boy takes to staff members like ducks to 
water. I think he would identify with various 
officers here, and in time he’d get a whole new 
view of himself and begin to grow up.” 

“I’m afraid of it. Open dependency comes too 
easy for this boy. We’d institutionalize him in six 
months. I think the battle has to be fought outside. 
The probation officer can serve as a model. Possibly 
an employer could be found who’d function the 
way a detail officer here would. Maybe the father 
could be helped to become more assertive and to 
take a real interest in the kid.” 

“With both parents and the boy we’re dealing 
with people who are pretty disturbed. The situ- 
ation calls for pretty technical and intensive work. 
It seems to me any probation plan should include 
arrangement for psychiatric help.” 

“That’s easy to say, but how often does it work 
out?” 

“If the problem is so serious, what would be 
accomplished by returning him here? We can’t 
_work with the parents to any extent. We can’t af- 
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ford intensive psychotherapy with one psychiatrist 
and 500 fellows here—all needing therapy.” 

“This boy is almost 19. A year or so here with a 
chance to identify with more adequate adults, some 
habit and skill training, school courses, passage of 
time—maybe he would go out a lot more grown up 
than he is now. Then it might not make so much 
difference whether his parents are so adequate. 
He’ll be ready to start moving out of the nest.” 

“But he might have acquired a new one—the 
institution.” 

“We’ve seen cases that worked out this way— 
some that haven’t also, I’ll admit.” 

“Well, I say we should try probation. If there’s 
any chance of it working, it should be tried first. 
He can always come here if that becomes neces- 
sary.” 

“There’s something no one mentioned. Probation 
has already been tried. He was on FJDA probation 
for over a year—was still on it when this hap- 
pened.” 

“Well, if it worked for over a year, maybe with 
ail this, he’ll take better advantage now.” 

“This boy has gained quite a bit in the month 
he’s been here. He’s ready to do some serious think- 


ing. He just might do better now if he does go} 
back on probation.” 
“Do you think the probation officer would buy | 


that?” 


As a matter of interest, We’ll cut off the report — 


of the dicussion here, and leave it to the reader to 
consider the issues for himself. 


Study in Self-Contempt 


Bill’s case is not especially typical. Not all youths | 


coming to the institution are possessed of superior 
intelligence, an unbroken, economically above-_ 
average home, and a relatively minor delinquency | 
record. 

We see some of Bill’s basic problems, however, | 
in case after case. These center around what might | 
be called the youth’s attitude toward himself. His 
history is one clue in this. He shows a consistent’ 
pattern of failure or self defeat. His outlook fur- 
nishes further clues. He seems to lack any deep ap- 
preciation of what the word “future” means. He’ 
may reflect no interest at all in planning or estab-_ 
lishing goals for himself. Or his plans may be so 
unrealistic as to suggest no true concern about the 
future. 

Clinical methods of the psychologist and psychi- 
atrist indicate, time and again, that underlying the 
surface picture, such a youth holds himself in con- 
tempt. He may try to conceal this from himself by 
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imagining himself to be a rather special person. 
Vague awareness of inability to live up to this 
image intensifies dissatisfaction with himself. He 
then seems to get caught in a process of gradual 
self-destruction. He engages in throwing away op- 
portunities, talents, reputation, personal relation- 
ships, his health, all the things that go to make up 
his life and his person. 

He usually has no awareness of all this. He may 
have little sense of despising or wanting to hurt 
himself. Long ago he acquired the technique of 
projecting his fears, suspicions, doubts, and hostil- 
ities outside of himself—onto other people. Others 
are the ones who are out to hurt people, who are 
despicable, untrustworthy, incompetent, bad. So 
long as he can get rid of his negative feelings 
through projection, he never has to face the fact of 
his own self-abnegation. This means he must never 
admit a mistake or accept responsibility for a 
wrong committed. Eeverything that happens is 
always someone else’s fault. Such a mental set 
greatly hampers his learning from experience. 
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Our purpose has been to consider a few concepts 
of correctional diagnosis and to review some of the 
methods used in applying these within provisions 
of Section (e), Federal Youth Corrections Act. 
Such an article leaves dangling issues such as 
what the outlook is for youths who become correct- 
ional clients and what approaches are effective in 
working with them. Detailed discussion of these 
matters is beyond our immediate scope. From ex- 
perience and available research, of course, we 
know that the short-run prognosis for delinquents 
and younger offenders tends to be poor, but that 
most of them eventually move away from chronic 
criminalism. The aim of treatment is to expedite 
this development. Our attack is directed pretty 
much toward helping the individual modify his 
basically gloomy view of himself—to find the wor- 
thy and potentially capable human being that hides 
behind his ‘“‘system of defenses.’”’ He gains needed 
hope, confidence, and trust as he responds to per- 
sistent, consistent demonstrations of concern on 
our part and to the gradually evolving record of 
personal achievements we help him to build. 


A One-Citizen Stand for the Parolee 


By PAUL J. VANDERWOOD 
Staff Reporter, Memphis Press-Scimitar 


glasses still hooked in place lay in bed only a 
few moments listening to Elsdorf’s winter 
breezes play gently with his creaking window shut- 


Te ROTUND, little butcher with horn-rimmed 


> ters. Leo Seligman knew serious music, and to him 


this was symphonic and peaceful and in stark con- 
trast to the militant beating of knuckles on his 


» apartment door. As he rose to meet the inevitable, 
» he thought of his mother in Frankfort, and won- 
dered if he would ever... 


Then the door was open, and a dozen stoic pup- 
pets in trimly shaped, immaculate uniforms em- 
broidered with a swastica, men with clicking heels 


cher, led him outside, and marched him toward 
Elsdorf’s jail. 

The arrest of Leo Seligman was mechanical, an 
integral part of the system which espoused as a 
basic tenet extermination of German Jews. Selig- 
man was not only a German Jew, but a preacher of 


regime which was mushrooming throughout Ger- 
many this February 28, 1933. He merited transfer ~ 
to Nazi headquarters in nearby Cologne. 

Seligman thought of the service he had rendered 
the Fatherland in World War I, but rifle butts 
slammed reason from his person, and he felt warm 
comfort as death enveloped him, easing the pain 
while nudging him into a welcome new world of 
nothingness. 

The toe of a black boot nuzzling against his ribs 
stirred Seligman back to reality, and he looked 
with weakened, weary eyes into a familiar face. 
It was that of a friend who had been straight-laced 
into the uniform of a storm trooper. Seligman was 
to live, was to recuperate in a Cologne hospital, 
but only long enough to qualify him for slave 
labor in a concentration camp. 

The misery of Seligman’s next 2 years need not 
be recounted, but the wounds will always fester 
and the scars will always show. But to men of 
strong character and ambition, scars can be les- 
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sons, and wounds experiences, and Seligman buf- 
feted himself against the hopelessness of that 
prison life with the determination that should he 
live, other prisoners of the state would not know 
similar futility. 

Chance, the appointment of an acquaintance as 
commandant of the camp, and luck, the granting 
of an immigration visa through the intercession 
of an uncle in the United States, teamed to rescue 
Seligman from the certainty of death to a vast 
and sovereign life in America. 

The Hudson River estuary seemed to Seligman 
a huge protective and welcoming arm, guiding him 
beneath the torch-bearing limb of the Liberty 
Lady. He vowed then that someday he would repay 
this country for its uninhibited greeting to an un- 
known and unimportant immigrant. 

That was in December 1936, and it took Selig- 
man only 3 years to find himself a wife in his new 
hometown of Memphis, Tennessee. Together they 
built a neighborhood grocery store into a busy 
supermarket, and by 1952 Leo Seligman was well 
integrated into Memphis society. 


Leo’s Worried Customer 


It was about then that Leo became interested in 
one of his customers, let’s call him Jim, an affable, 
always neatly but not expensively dressed man in 
his middle forties, who was much taller than Selig- 
man’s 5 feet, 2 inches and heavier than Seligman’s 
143 pounds. Seligman noted there always was an 
air of emergency about his customer, an obvious 
feeling of insecurity, and Leo asked the man about 
it. 

Jim unfolded a personal history which Seligman 
knew was one time possible for his native Ger- 
many, but unbelievable for the United States. Un- 
believable, perhaps, but true. Jim was a slave. He 
told Seligman he had been imprisoned for a murder 
he did not commit. Such a mistake is possible in a 
Democracy, Leo admitted to himself. 

After serving many years of his life’s sentence, 
Jim was paroled, but only after he had obtained a 
sponsor on the “outside.” It was the story of that 
sponsor that made Seligman’s mind retreat 20 
years to a concentration camp, and then hurry 
back to the man standing before him. 

An “understanding” businessman had agreed to 
be Jim’s sponsor only after the prisoner’s mother 
paid him $50 cash. Verbal bitterness flowed from 
Jim’s lips and from his eyes came unashamed 
tears as he told how his sponsor had impressed 
him to work in his auto repair shop for $10 a week. 
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No one can live on $10 a week, and Jim protested 
his treatment to his sponsor, but the man who had 
pawned himself off on an unwary public as a hu- 
manitarian threatened to have Jim’s parole re- 
voked if he approached authorities with his com- 
plaint. 

Leo Seligman knew the exasperation which was 
torturing Jim. It once had been his. He realized 
the frustration of not having a chance, not being 
respected even as a fellow human being. He knew 
what it meant to fear life and to solicit death as 
an escape. 

It was this emotional disposition which finally 
induced Jim to loop a rope over a rafter in his 
dingy apartment, tighten a noose about his neck, 
and leap from his bed into space and eternity. But 
an unsolicited shout, more a grunt torn from deep 
within Jim’s wretching breast, brought unwanted 
help and, a few hours later, Leo Seligman. 

That incident was the seed which was to bear 
an immigrant’s mission; the genesis of a program 
which was to steep him in financial ruin, but bring 
him the self-satisfaction he had been seeking for 15 
years. 

There must be hundreds of Jims, Seligman 
thought, unexpectedly trapped by cruel circum- | 
stances or their environment into a criminal ven- 
ture. Certainly, most of them had not been un- 
justly imprisoned by America’s legal apparatus. 
But after paying for their errant ways, what then? 
Was there justice delivered by a sympathetic soci- | 
ety, or rejection? Was every prison sentence in 
reality for life? 

First Seligman helped Jim by exposing his spon- 
sor, then giving his new-found friend gainful em- |) 
ployment in his market. He rented Jim an apart- 
ment and provided him with free groceries until! 
regenerated self-respect had conquered the desper- | 
ation which had overpowered the man. 

Then Seligman delved into Tennessee’s parole} 
machinery and the attitudes of employees, money | 
lenders, renters, grocers, the entire community, | 
toward parolees. He was shocked with what he} 
found; that a freedom-loving society had nailed/ 
a “Not Wanted” sign on its door to parolees beg-| 
ging assistance. 


The Word and Hope Spreads 


Word that help and hope was being distributed 
in generous portions by a Jewish grocer who spoke 
poor English, but accomplished extraordinary 
deeds benefiting parolees, raced throughout the 
Tennessee prison community. The message in its 
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most simple text read that Leo Seligman’s door 
was bolted to no one. 

“I help you,” he told them individually as they 
streamed to his supermarket—young delinquents 
from impossible home surroundings and older 
men often crushed by a difficult life into criminal 
ways. To Leo Seligman, first-class citizen, USA, 
there was a logical answer to the “why” behind 
each offender’s lawless behavior. He was sure that 
even a minimum of genuine assistance from an 
interested public would stabilize these parolees in 
society. 

Seligman did not presume himself to be a scholar 
in these affairs, not a criminologist nor a psychi- 
atrist. He was realistic in his knowledge that there 
would be some cases he could not fathom. There 
would be others on which he would be fooled. But 
this minority was unimportant to Seligman, who 
felt most parolees would respond favorably to his 
treatment, and they did. 

Leo Seligman’s simple philosophy was to give 
the parolee another chance, and to boost that 
chance off to a healthy start. He was disappointed 
with the naiveté or carelessness of a prison system 
which paroled a man into a hostile environment 
with no home, no money, few clothes, no job, and 
only with the blatant order to “rehabilitate or 
else.” This was humanly impossible. 

Why did these often bitter parolees listen to this 
German immigrant who lectured them in broken 
English? Why was there faith in Leo Seligman, 
where there had been distrust in others of higher 
social stature? 

They listened to Seligman because he was a man 


_ who spoke their language. From the start Leo has 


had an important talking point; he’s been through 
the same hell of incarceration and deprivation— 
maybe worse. 

They trusted him because their faith was gen- 
uinely and generously reciprocated. This was 
warm and inviting and even pleasantly astounding 
to these men, many of whom never had experi- 
enced the sensation. The bond between Seligman 
and parolee tightened, as the former prisoner 
leaned more heavily upon the butcher and found 
him a sturdy, dependable, and understanding 


crutch. 


Leo Seligman does not play God. He has too 
much humility to pontificate. Yet, if he had to ex- 
press the single most important tenet in his self- 
styled rehabilitation program, Seligman would 
say that it was the reunion of the socially outcast 
parolee with his Maker. The impact of this experi- 
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ence cannot be measured in materal gain, but it is 
obvious in terms of self-respect, rebirth, dedica- 
tion, and desire. 

Boldness is a tool Leo Seligman employs with 
surprising effectiveness. It is routine for him to 
contact the president of a large firm: “I’ve a pa- 
rolee you must put to work right now.” Is this 
arrogance? No, more accurately this is simply the 
mannerism of a lone citizen attempting to accom- 
plish a community’s work. And Leo often reflects 
on this unusual attitude of management—this 
willingness to play a supporting role, when it 
could and should be taking the lead. 

Seligman has a working agreement with the 
Memphis branch of Tennessee Employment Serv- 
ice, parolees often receiving job preference. Ar- 
rangements with low income housing develop- 
ments, the Salvation Army, and Goodwill Indust- 
ries provide other physical needs. 


Meeting Mental Needs 


There are equally important mental require- 
ments for rehabilitation. Parolees judge them- 
selves marked men. They feel inferior; their dig- 
nity is crushed. Such dispositions are dangerous, 
Seligman knows, for loss of self-respect may col- 
lapse into despair, and despair is a primary cause 
of criminal behavior. It can be compulsive and 
vicious; it can transgress all moral bounds. 

Simply stated, the “ex-con” stigma must be torn 
from parolees and be replaced by a communitywide 
attitude of “socially acceptable” or “one of us.” 
Seligman is accomplishing this by dressing his 
parolees in more than “T” shirts and blue jeans,. 
finding them comfortable homes, insuring them 
square meals, and spending money. His own front 
door always is open to the parolee. 

There have been dramatic case histories—bril- 
liant human recoveries and some failures. There 
was a young man sentenced almost simultane- 
ously by the government for 15 years and the 
state for 5 years for crimes stemming from the 
same circumstances. Federal parole came in 514 
years, but Seligman knew there could be no effec- 
tive readjustment with a state sentence beckoning. 

Governor Frank Clement was not unapproach- 
able to Leo Seligman. The result was an agreement 
by which the prisoner served 14 months of his 
state term, had the remainder commuted, and then 
began his federal parole. 

That parolee today is a happy family man, and 
is earning $85 a week as an assistant chemist. He 
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prays daily for Leo Seligman and the butcher’s 
work with former prisoners. 

Similar state and federal cooperation was en- 
gineered by Seligman for the son-in-law of a 
banker. While he served his sentence, Leo fed and 
clothed the prisoner’s wife and young children. 
The butcher carried an expensive burden for 2 
years. Parole brought no thanks, only sneering 
rejection. But Leo demands no gratitude, only the 
restabilization of a human in society. 

The Tennessee State Parole Board furnishes 
Seligman with names of those who are to be re- 
leased. Leo greets them at the prison gate—with 
bus fare and a packaged lunch if the parolees are 
heading home to other states; with a job, clothes, 
and an apartment if they are coming with him to 
Memphis. 

Seligman is determined that the hopelessness 
he once knew shall not be the plight of the incar- 
cerated. He spends weekends visiting prisoners 
throughout the state, and he carries with him the 
lone necessity a man needs to survive any ordeal 
—hope. And he spreads it generously among the 
inmates. 

In the case of a 21-year-old check forger sen- 
tenced to 3 years in a federal reformatory, Selig- 
man worked with prosecuting authorities from 
Arkansas in seeing that detainers against the 
young Tennessean were dropped. Leo dug into his 
own pocket to pay minimum Arkansas court costs 
of $117 for the young man, soon to be paroled, and 
who now faces a future which includes only a good 


job, warm home, and a genuine chance at a new 
life. 


Community Apathy 


Leo Seligman has worked enthusiastically and 
hoped his spirit would carry to the Memphis com- 
munity. He was dumbfounded but not discouraged 
when it became evident the citizenry had no time, 
no thoughts to spare for the parolee; that there 
only was distrust awaiting the former prisoner 
and an eventual brushoff. There was some verbal 
encouragement from city leaders, and Seligman 
accepted this graciously, but there was no sacri- 


If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps 
it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to 
the music which he hears, however measured or far away. 
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fice, no financing, little donated time, few jobs 
offered. 

Still this did not deter Seligman from pains 
his mission alone, much as he does today for an 
unconcerned public, which refuses to change its 


stereotyped attitude toward parolees. Seligman | 


does not want personal remembrance for his ef- 
forts. He wants the parolee helped. He wants 
every American city to establish a board of com- | 
petent citizens to contact parolees on their release, 
and to finance their first days “back home’; to | 
obtain employment for these unfortunates, a place | 
to live, a niche in an understanding community. 
Seligman is not interested in the politician who 
uses parolee-aid as a popular issue to further his | 
career, or the “public spirited” citizen who joins | 


a commission seeking publicity. Seligman demande 


effective rehabilitation, and he says that takes sin- | : 
cere interest, mixed with infinite amounts of love, | 
patience, determination, and the ability to heen 


from some heartbreak. 
Yes, there will be heartbreak in this work. Leo i 
has known it too. It has cost him his supermarket, | 


but someone had to finance his program. Loans to 
parolees have not been repaid. But there is much |) i 
satisfaction in this work, and Leo has known that | 
too. Not in the citation from his governor, or the 
hour dedicated to him on “This Is Your Life,” but — 
in the record of accomplishment compiled by this — 
German immigrant. 

Ask the question, “Is Seligman really doing any - 
good?” and you find the answer in the personal _ 


histories of 786 parolees he has touched. Only 9 7 


of those hundreds have chosen further criminal © 
ventures, and 4 of those 9 now are confined in_ 
mental hospitals. : 

This is the work of only one man, a thankful | 
German-immigrant who knows the misery of im-_ 
prisonment and the salvation of an opportunity to” 
make good, even after one has made bad. Each_ 


night Leo Seligman thanks God for his own de) 


liverance, and he prays that the citizens of the’ 
greatest Nation on earth will someday assist him 
in supporting the burden of their fellow men, who 
once fell, but who humbly ask another chance. 


—HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
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Comparative Sentencing Techniques” 


By B. J. GEORGE, JR. 
Associate Professor of Law, University of Michigan Law School 


HE PROBLEM of disparity in sentence is one 
[venir all the leading legal systems of the 

world face in one form or another. Indeed, it 
is the inevitable result of the development of a 
progressive system of penal law based on ideas of 
deterrence, rehabilitation, or segregation rather 
than of revenge and crude repression.! In feudal 
times the chief variations in punishment lay more 
in the methods by which an offender was to be 
executed than in anything else. The role of the 


\ judiciary was to determine the question of guilt 


and to enter judgment. When this was done the 


+ penalties of the law were exacted as a matter of 
) course unless a royal pardon was forthcoming. 


When, however, the reform movements of the 
nineteenth century swept over Europe and the 


. United States, the ideas of Beccaria, Montesquieu, 


Bentham, and their followers were embodied in 
the revised penal codes.2 Among the more signifi- 
cant changes were the severe curtailment or aboli- 
tion of the death penalty and the institution of 


+ maximum and minimum sentences for each crime 
_ by which could be determined the relative gravity 
' of the offense and the prototype offender in the 


eyes of the legislature and within which the ap- 
propriate penalty for the individual offender was 


+ to be assessed by the court which tried his case. 


Reform, however, having taken care of the 
barbarism of feudal law, brought into being the 
possibility of unfair inequality in the treatment of 


convicted persons. Before reform all offenders 
were treated with inhumane equality; after re- 
> form humane inequality was guaranteed, carrying 


*An address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the 


: Federal Judges of the Sixth Judicial Circuit at Ann Arbor, June 5, 1958. 


1 This would exclude the substitution of mob justice and policy of the 
controlling political party such as that which prevails in Communist 
China. See Bonnichon, ‘Law in Communist China,” Internationa! 


* Commission of Jurists, The Hague. 


? The history of the changes is discussed in Ancel, ‘“‘The Collection of 
European Penal Codes and the Study of Comparative Law,” 106 Univ. 


> of Pa. L. Rev. 329 (1958). 


3 Federal prisoners must serve one-third of the minimum term or 15 
years of a life sentence. 18 U.S.C.A., Section 4202. Japanese law requires 


~ service of one-third of the sentence or 10 years of a life sentence. Penal 


Law Art. 28. Germany requires service of three-quarters of a term of 
imprisonment (Zuchthaus) with a minimum of at least 1 year before 
Provisional release may be granted. Penal Code Art. 23. Release under 
Italian law requires service of half a sentence over 5 years, provided it 
is within 5 years of the end of the sentence period. Penal Code Art’s. 
176, 177. French law makes the minimum 3 months for a sentence of 
6 months or less, half the sentence in other cases and two-thirds for 


4 recidivists. Penal Code Art. 58, Law of August 14, 1885, Art. 1. 


‘ For example, see the Penal Code of Japan, Art. 81 (conspiracy with 


3: foreign state resulting in the use of armed forces against Japan), 


Art. 108 (setting fire to a dwelling house or a structure in which 
lumans are present), Art. 119 (causing a flood which inundates a dwel- 
ling or a structure in which people are present), Art. 199 (homicide), 
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with it the possibility that two offenders of sub- 
stantially equivalent character whose criminal 
acts were not materially different might receive 
glaringly disparate sentences. 

To reduce this possibility, various control de- 
vices have been created. Parole tends to diminish 
differences in treatment based on considerations 
other than the character of the prisoner and the 
degree of rehabilitation which he has achieved 
while in prison. Probation, suspended sentence, 
and suspended pronouncement of judgment also 
affect the extent to which unfair discrimination 
exists. But none of these devices completely dis- 
poses of the problem. If an offender is deemed by 
the sentencing judge fit only for a long prison sen- 
tence, he will not consider probation. Indeed, the 
very existence of probation invites unfair dis- 
parity of the most obvious sort, for one may find 
one of two similar offenders sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment by one judge, while the second 
may be granted probation by another judge. 
Neither does parole solve the problem of unequal 
sentences, for it cannot be granted until a stated 
portion of the minimum sentence or stated sen- 
tence has been served.? Therefore, in a great 
many countries legislative attention has been 
given to the sentencing process itself and to ap- 
pellate review of sentences. To indicate that we in 
the United States may have something to learn 
from these other legal systems, we are the only 
country in the free world where a single judge 
may, without being subjected to any review of his 
determination on the merits, decide absolutely the 
minimum period of time during which a convicted 
offender must remain in prison. 


The Range of Penalties in Foreign Law 


At the outset it should be said that in general 
gross disparity in sentence under foreign codes is 
considerably less likely than in the United States 
because the spread between maximum and mini- 
mum sentences is smaller, and punishments are 
in general lower. The death sentence and life im- 
prisonment are available chiefly in the equivalents 
to murder, rape, robbery, arson and treason.* In 
other cases the usual statutory maximum is from 
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3 to 7 years.» Minimum sentences are also quite 
low, and are often explained by a legislative pur- 
pose that every offender spend at least a minimum 
time in prison.* In German, Japanese, and Eng- 
lish law, a very large number of offenses carry 
no specified minimum sentences whatsoever. 
Furthermore, rather elaborate standards for 
determining sentence, in the form of aggravating 
and mitigating circumstances are set forth in the 
codes. Sometimes matters treated as aggravating 
are taken account of in substantive criminal de- 
finitions in English and American law. Thus in- 
tentional homicide is murder (meurtre) by 
French law,’ but if the crime is committed with 
premeditation or from ambush it becomes assas- 
sination (assassinat) and is punishable by death 
rather than by life imprisonment.’ Under the 
Italian code a killing during the perpetration of 
rape requires imposition of the death penalty.® 
Both are similar to common elements of first de- 
gree murder in this country. But many other mat- 
ters considered in aggravation would be taken in- 
to account in the United States only to whatever 
extent the sentencing judge wished. The list in 
the Italian Penal Code includes presence of base 
or trivial motives, the motive of concealing an- 
other crime by the later criminal act, disregard 
of known consequences of an intended act, sub- 
sequent endeavors to aggravate the results of the 


Art. 241 (death resulting from rape in connection with robbery); 
German Penal Code Art. 211 (murder); Art. 307 (especially aggravated 
arson) Art. 312 (willful flooding), Art. 324 (willful poisoning of food 
or wells). 

5 In Italian law the maximum punishment for crimes (delitti) is 24 
years. Penal Code Art. 23. In Germany it is a maximum of 15 years 
Zuchthaus. Penal Law Art. 14. In France it is 20 years for crimes. 
Penal Code Art. 19. The maximum detention other than for life in 
Japan is 15 years. Penal Code Art’s. 12, 13. 

® Under Italian law the minimum for crimes (delitti) not otherwise 
provided for specifically is 15 days (Penal Code Art. 23) and for misde- 
meanors (contravenzioni) is 5 days, Art. 25). In Germany the minimum 
Zuchthaus is 1 year. Penal Law Art. 15. In France the minimum ranges 
from 5 years in the case of crimes to 6 days in the case of misdemeanors 
(delits) and 1 day in the case of petty offenses. (Penal Code Art’s 19, 
20, 21, 32, 35, 45, 466). The minimum in Japan is 1 month. Penal 
Code Art’s 12, 13. 

7 Penal Code Art. 295. 

8 Penal Code Art’s 296, 304. 

® Penal Code Art. 576. 

1° Penal Code Art. 61. French law includes similar aggravations, e.z., 
patricide (Penal Code Art. 299), Breach of trust by a public officer or 
a servant or employee (Art. 408), theft from a railways carriage or of 
luggage (Art. 383), theft committed at night or while armed (Art. 381). 

11 Penal Code Art. 62. By Article 62 bis. the judge may in his dis- 
cretion consider other circumstances which he considers justification for 
reducing punishment. 

12 Penal Code Art. 42. 

13 E.g., harboring a criminal who is a relative (Art. 105); theft from 
a relative (Art. 244). 

14 Thus under Art. 173, the offense is mitigated if a false accusation is 
withdrawn before a judgment against the person falsely accused becomes 
final. 

15 The most complete provisions are found in the Italian Penal Code, 
Art’s 63-65. Rather elaborate provisions are also found in the Penal 
Code of Japan, Art’s. 68-72, e.g., Art 68 (3) ‘“‘When a limited term of 
imprisonment at forced labor or imprisonment is to be reduced, the 
term of punishment shall be decreased by one half; 

1 Judiciary Law (Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz) Art. 24. Petty offenses 
are heard by an Amtsrichter alone. 

1? Judiciary Law Art’s 74, 80. 

18 Code of Criminal Procedure Art. 29. 

'® Code of Criminal Procedure Art. 30. Matters punishable by not 
more than 8 years are heard by single judges called pretori. Code of 

Criminal Procedure Art. 31. 


criminal act prosecuted and official status on the 
part of either the victim or the offender.!°® 

Conversely, certain factors mitigate or exten- 
uate. The Italian Code takes into account motives 
of special moral or social value, anger caused by 
the unjust act of another, criminal conduct on the 
part of the person affected by the criminal act, 
and efforts to mitigate or reduce the consequences 
of the offender’s original act.1! In Japan self- 
denunciation is considered a mitigating circum- 
stance’? as are such matters as family relation- 
ship?’ or prevention of further undesirable results 
flowing from a criminal act.'4 

The procedural significance of these require- 
ments is that findings with reference to them 
must be included in the judgment of the court. If 
their presence is established the sentence is either 
reduced to a stated percentage of the penalty pre- 
scribed for the basic crime or increased to within 
an enlarged maximum figure.’® The chief advan- 
tage of this is that the court must compare the 
acts of each accused person with a hypothetical | 
statutory prototype. Since significant factors are > 
set out by the legislature, arbitrary judicial choice } 
of aggravating or mitigating factors is precluded | 
and extreme variations in sentences either way 
become less possible. 


The Process of Determining Sentence 


Another striking difference between other sys-| 
tems and our own lies in the participation of a 
number of judges in the process of determining| 
the sentence to be assessed against an offender} 
who has committed a serious crime. In Germany,} 
high misdemeanors are tried by a Schoeffenger- 
icht composed of one professional and two lay 
judges.'* More serious offenses are heard inf 
the Landgericht, either before the Strafkammer 
(criminal division) of three professional and two} 
lay judges or the Schwurgericht (jury court) off 
three professional and six lay judges.’7 In Italy) 
the most serious offenses are heard by the Corte} 
d’Assise composed of two professional judges and) 
six “popular judges” (giudici popolari.)1® Less) 
serious offenses are heard by a Tribunale of three 
professional judges.'® In France serious crimes) 
are heard before a Cour d’Assise of three judges) 
assisted by a jury of 12 laymen which decides the 
issue of guilt and determines the presence of 
aggravating or mitigating circumstances. The 
amount of punishment is determined by the; 


judges.”° Lesser crimes (délits) are heard before 
a tribunal correctionnel of three judges.?! In 
Japan all but minor offenses are heard by a 
district court of three judges.?? 

In all of these courts decision on matters of sen- 
tence must be by a majority vote. To determine 
sentence, to the votes for the highest amount are 
added the votes for the next lower amount, and if 
necessary the votes for the lower amount second 
removed, until the required number of votes is 
reached. The sentence assessed is the smallest 
amount held within the majority group.2* As a 
result, the view of the strictest judge, though it 
has some effect, is tempered by the views of the 
more lenient among the majority of the court, and 
the tendency is to move the sentence assessed to- 
ward the lower end of the prescribed punishment 
scale rather than toward the upper. When the 
decision is published, full reasons supporting the 
judgment of the court as to both guilt and sen- 
tence must be set forth.** Thus the decision of the 
court on matters of sentence, in contrast to the 

stark declaration of sentence practiced in this 
country, must be supported by reasons at least as 
detailed as those which support the finding of 
guilt itself. 


Review of Sentences 


The third respect in which the American sys- 
tem stands at present in glorious isolation is in 


20 Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s 251-309; Vouin, Manuel de Droit 
Criminel (1955) pp. 291-294. 

Rg gg of Criminal Procedure Art’s 179-216; Vouin, op. cit. pp. 

22 Court Organization Law Art’s 23-26. 

23See German Judiciary Law Art. 196, Italian Code of Criminal 
Procedure Art. 473, Japanese Court Organization Law Art. 77. 

*4German Code of Criminal Procedure Art. 267 (3); Italian Penal 
Code Art. 133; Japanese Code of Criminal Procedure Art. 44. 

*5 A small handful of states does permit appellate consideration and 
reduction of sentences. See L. Hall, ‘‘Reduction of Criminal Sentences 
on Appeal,” 37 Col. L. Rev. 521, 762 (1937) 

- French Code of Criminal Procedure (Code d’Instruction 
Criminelle) Art’s. 172, 199; German Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 
312-332; Italian Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 511-515; Japanese 
Code of Criminal Procedure Art's. 372-404, particularly Art. 381. 

27 Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 520, 523, 555. 

26 French Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 408, 409; German Code 
of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 331, 358; Japanese Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure Art's. 402, 452. 

2° Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 416-442, Vouin, op. cit. pp. 426 
431; German Code of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 333-358; Italian Code 
of Criminal Procedure Art’s. 524-552; Japanese Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure Art’s. 405-434. 

°° The detailed finding with reference to aggravating and mitigating 
circumstances and the reasons stated for the imposition of the particular 
sentence are of course a great convenience in this respect. 

*1The Tribunale in the case of appeals from a pretore. Code of 
Criminal Procedure Art. 512. 

82 This, at any rate, is the view of some Italian practicing attorneys. 

*3 Deutsche Rechtszeitschrift 50, 284, Sept. 22, 1949. See also the de- 
cision of the Oberlandesgericht Celle which disapproved adoption of 


nes | & policy in the lower court in favor of imprisonment rather than fines 
5 in cases of driving while intoxicated. Neue Juristische Wochenscrift 56, 
Bes | 1249. The Ober landesgericht Ham held it improper to consider a con- 
the fession an extenuating circumstance unless it was also considered 


whether or not the confession was the result of a repentant attitude 
rather than confrontation by unimpeachable evidence. DRZ 50, 521. 
Compare the attitude of leniency on the part of the same court when 
&@ woman with six children had been sentenced to 4 months’ imprison- 
ment for making a false unsworn statement under circumstances of 
necessity. NJW 52, 799. 
* 7 Edw. 7, c. 23. 
35 Section 3 (c). 


The 
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the complete immunity from review of the amount 
of sentence assessed in the trial court.*> This is 
of course explainable in terms of the stated differ- 
ence between the common law system of appeals 
based on questions of law alone and the civil law 
system of appeals based on questions of either law 
or fact. But the fact remains that contrary to the 
situation in the United States, the practice is to 
empower courts of review to make independent 
findings of law and fact, including those having 
to do with sentence, and to modify the judgment 
and sentence accordingly.2* Appeal may be 
brought by either side or by the injured party. In 
Italy the sentence may be either greater or less 
than that originally entered,?7 but in the other 
jurisdictions the revision may be downward 
only.?8 After there has been one appeal, further 
review deals with questions of law only, so that 
appeals to the Courts of Cassation on matters of 
sentence closely resemble American appellate 
practice.?°® 

One finds that in the first stage of review, one 
of the points considered is that of the degree of 
congruity between the sentence imposed in the 
lower court and sentences imposed in other courts 
of the same level for similar offenses.*’° Thus in 
Italy the Court of Appeal and the Court of Appel- 
late Assizes (Corte d’Assisse d’Appello)*! tend to 
bring sentences reviewed to a common denomina- 
tor which falls somewhere toward the lower end 
of the scale of punishment permitted under the 
particular penal statute.** A similar approach has 
been evidenced in some German cases. Thus the 
Bremen Ober landesgericht held review appro- 
priate where the particular sentence deviated con- 
spicuously and substantially from the usual mea- 
sure of punishment for similar crimes.** Failure 
of a lower court to exercise an impartial and 
rather moderate attitude toward sentence is likely 
to lead to substitution of a more appropriate sen- 
tence, particularly where the discrepancy between 
the particular sentence and those imposed else- 
where for similar offenses is obvious. 

From the American point of view it is worth 
noting that the English system has completely de- 
parted from the common law tradition of appel- 
late review in criminal cases. By the Criminal 
Appeals Act of 190734 a convicted person may by 
leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal appeal the 
sentence passed on his conviction unless the sen- 
tence is one fixed by law.** If the Court is of the 
opinion that a different sentence should have been 
passed, it may pass any sentence warranted by the 
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verdict, whether more or less than that originally 
passed.** However, when appeal is against con- 
viction rather than sentence, though a different 
verdict and judgment may be entered, the sen- 
tence imposed may be no greater than that im- 
posed by the trial court.** Thus the possibility of 
increasing sentence only on an appeal against 
sentence indicates that this is a device to discour- 
age frivolous appeals against sentence. In other 
Commonwealth countries the defendant, the gov- 
ernment or the injured party may appeal matters 
of sentence.** In these jurisdictions sentences 
have on occasion been substantially increased de- 
spite objections by nonappealing defendant.*” 

It might be anticipated that these provisions 
authorize a complete new hearing and the sub- 
stitution of an entirely new sentence. But the 
courts applying these several statutes consistently 
refuse to interfere merely because they them- 
selves, sitting as a trial judge, might have im- 
posed some other punishment. They only interfere 
where matters of legal principle are involved.*? 
The conservative view of these courts, plus the 
requirement that leave to appeal sentence be 
granted by the appellate court, have held the 
number of cases reviewed to a minimum. In the 
period from June 1948 to August 1949, only 10 
appeals against sentence were heard by the Eng- 
lish Court of Criminal Appeal, in 4 of which sen- 
tence was reduced and in 1 of which sentence was 
increased.*' In 1956 leave to appeal against sen- 
tence was granted in six cases, in three of which 
sentence was reduced and in one of which it was 
increased.*? Cases heard under the other Com- 
monwealth ccdes permitting appeal against sen- 
tence have also not been particularly numerous. 
Nevertheless, there are sufficient revisions of sen- 

at Section 

38 Canadian Criminal Code sections 583, 584; Indian Code of Criminal 


Procedure sections 417, 418; Pakistan Code of Criminal Procedure 
sections 417, 418. 

3® State v. Bhawani Shankar (Rajasthan High Court, 1952) 1953 Cr. 
L. J. 301; Mewa v. Crown, (1935) I.L.R. 16 Lah. 1131; Talib v. Crown 
P.L.D. 1955 Fed. Ct. 42 (1954); Feroz v. State P.L.D. 1956 (W.P.) 
Lahore 854 (1955); King v. Teed (Nova Scotia S.Ct., 1940) 14 M.P.R. 
410; Rex v. Goldhar (Ont. C.A., 1941) [1941] 2 D.L.R. 480. 

4°“The business of this Court is to see that a trial has been properly 
conducted with due legal form and that the sentence is not wrong in 
principle. It is not for us to say what sentence we ourse!ves would have 
passed in other cases. Each case depends on its own ag We cannot 
say that because A. gets a certain sentence for a crime, B. should get 
the same or a less sentence for the same crime which has, nevertheless, 
been committed in other circumstances . . .”” Rex v. Lambert (1926) 
19 Cr. App. R. 131. For similar statement see Dalip Singh v. Punjab 
(Supreme Court of India, 1953) 16 Sup. Ct. J. ag s Raj v. Uttar 
Pradesh (Supreme Court of India, 1955) 19 Sup . J. 38; Talib v. 
Crown, note 39 above; Rex v. Griffin (N.B.S.Ct. Soasy [1935] 2 D.L.R. 
503. 

“1 Crim. App. R., particularly at pp. 14, 126, 132, 136, and 164. 

4240 Crim. App. R., particularly at pp. ‘46, 92, 137, and 165. 

43 Particularly the minimum sentence requirements cited in net« % 

44 Penal Code Art. 144. 

45 See R. Warlomont, ‘‘Le control jurisdictionnel de 1’application 
de la peine,” III Giustizia Penal 257 (1952). A discussion of the prewar 
operation of the system may be found in Monachesi, ‘The Italian 
Surveillance Judge” 26 J. Cr. Crim. 811 (1936). The procedure has 
not changed in the postwar period. 


tence that lower courts are to a considerable de- 
gree regulated in their sentencing procedures by 
the standards laid down in appellate decisions. 
Sentences approved in connection with particular 
offenses seem not to be substantially departed 
from in subsequent cases, and the tendency is to- 
ward leniency rather than harshness. Effective- 
ness of the appellate remedy in this area does not 
turn on the number of cases heard. 

One other aspect of review may be worth men- 
tioning at this point. Ordinarily the administra- 
tion of parole is carried out by the executive arm 
of government, within the limits set by legisla- 
tion.*? The Italian system, however, has a judicial 
functionary called the judge of surveillance** 
(giudice di sorveglianza) who is appointed an- 
nually from among the members of the Tribunale 
in the district where prisoners are held. Applica- 
tions for parole are forwarded by prison author- 
ities to this judge, who determines whether con- 
ditions precedent to making application have been 
met. If the papers are in order, he also makes 
recommendations as to the merits of the applica- 
tion which are forwarded to the Ministry of 
Justice, which formally grants parole. The activ- 
ities of the judge of surveillance inject a judicial 
element into the administration of the parole sys- 
tem which is worthy of careful study.** 


Conclusions 


There is need for reformation of our federal 
and state systems of criminal procedure to pre- 
vent unjust disparity in sentences meted out to 
roughly equivalent offenders. Unfair discrimina- 
tion calls into disrepute the whole administration 
of justice, for most laymen tend to evaluate the 
disposition of a criminal case more in terms of the 
kind of sentence handed down than anything else. 
Though legal systems in other countries do not 
necessarily incorporate ideas never before advo- 
cated in this country, they do offer a fund of ex- 
perience by which we can judge their desirabil- 
ity or feasibility. 

First, Congress and the state legislatures are 
unrealistically harsh in setting sentence limits 
for crime. Our maximum sentences are probably 
the highest in the world, and our insistence on 
high minimum sentences often tends to defeat the 
humane impulses which produced the power of 
the judiciary to choose the appropriate sentence. 
Indeed, much may be said for abolition of all or 
most minimum sentences. Certainly English prac- 
tice has tended toward this without adverse effect 
on law enforcement. 
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Second, insistence on more complete statements 
or reasons for assessing particular sentences 
might help considerably. No doubt it is common 
today for a trial court to indicate briefly and in- 
formally the factors that have produced a choice 
of imprisonment rather than probation or a fine 
only, but this can hardly be called systematic, and 
in many instances it is impossible to know what 
led a judge to impose the sentence he did. One 
who is forced to state his reasons for the record 
is probably thereby forced to think them through 
to a degree otherwise unlikely. If a judge has 
preconceptions about the undesirable attributes 
of all persons who commit certain types of crimes, 
exposure of them to the light of day may result in 
a reevaluation of their basic validity.4® If such 
statements of reasons were compiled and tabu- 
lated, the result might be a de facto table of pun- 
ishments which could serve informally the same 


| purposes as the more formal legislative state- 


ments of aggravating and mitigating circum- 
stances found in civil law codes. Annual confer- 
ences to consider the problem of disparity of sen- 
tences in light of the data collected would also be 
helpful.47 

Third, continued refusal to permit any review 
of the quantum of sentence is unwarranted con- 
servatism. Certainly the fact that every other 
leading system of the free world, including the 
English, abandoned the position of nonreviewabil- 
ity of sentence at least 50 years ago ought to impel 
some kind of close scrutiny of our basic assump- 
tions.48 No doubt the most quickly advanced ob- 
jection is that of increased caseload. But is this a 


bad Compare the treatment of judicial comment based personal 
ists). in Quercia v. United States 289 U.S. 466, 53 *s. Ct. 698 

‘7 See “Federal Sentencing Procedures,’’ Report to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 85th Congress, Second Session, 
February 15, 1958, and S.R. 1478, 85th Cong., 2d Session, April 28, 1958. 

48 Appeal ‘by the state against sentence would of course be objection- 
able under the double jeopardy provisions of the various constitutions. 
Cf. Green v. United States, 355 U.S. 184, 78 S. Ct. 221 (1957). 


COMPARATIVE SENTENCING TECHNIQUES 


The want of even an approach to uniformity in criminal 
sentences is no doubt a very serious matter, and is due, not 
to any defect in the criminal law (much as I think that might 
be improved in many respects), but is owing to the greater 
diversity of opinion, and therefore of actions, which not un- 
naturally exists among criminal judges .... 
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substantial danger? If appeal against sentence 
were by leave of the appellate court only, there is 
no reason to believe that a regular court of ap- 
peals or a special court of appeals empowered to 
review sentences would be any more inundated 
than the Supreme Court is by petitions for certi- 
orari, than the Court of Military Appeals is by 
matters referred to it for review or than the Eng- 
lish Court of Criminal Appeal, the Canadian ap- 
pellate courts, or the Indian and Pakistani High 
Courts are. The analogy of motions attacking sen- 
tence on the basis of legal error under 28 
U.S.C.A., Section 2255 ought not be overlooked. 
If the propriety of the particular sentence were 
added as an additional ground for moving under 
that section, is a crushing addition to the caseload 
of the district courts to be anticipated? If ex- 
perience under that section to date indicates a 
possibility of abuse, perhaps one need only adopt 
the control device of the English Criminal Ap- 
peals Act by virtue of which a sentence may be 
raised as well as lowered on appeal. How many 
federal prisoners, now able to bring a Section 
2255 motion, would risk an increase in their sen- 
tences by reopening the matter of the appro- 
priateness of the penalty assessed against them? 

It may be that the federal judges participating 
in this and other Circuit Conferences are satis- 
fied with the present system. If so, it seems a safe 
forecast that no significant change in present law 
will be instituted by Congress. But if there is dis- 
satisfaction, I would submit that unless the fed- 
eral judiciary formulates proposals acceptable to 
its members and advances them forcibly in Con- 
gress, reform will not be likely. If such a step is 
taken, as I hope it will be, I suggest that the de- 
cades of experience embodied in other legal sys- 
tems be utilized. 


—Si1rR HENRY HAWKINS 
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The Correctional Officer as a Counselor 


By WILLIAM F. MASIMER 
Senior Officer, Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, Arizona 


ORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS are to most com- 
(CU mitted youth a form of punishment only. 

Few regard it as an opportunity to become 
law-abiding, self-sufficient, respected citizens. 
While the entire institution staff shares the re- 
sponsibility for changing the youth’s attitudes 
and outlook on life, the custodial officer is in a 
unique position to help in a very distinctive way to 
effect this change. There are numerous instances in 
almost every phase of institutional life when he 
can have helpful, informal chats with the young 
offender. 


Until recent years the custodial officer was a 
guard first, last, and always. But the trend in pe- 


“Today is Thanksgiving Day and I didn’t want it to go 
by without having expressed my thanks to you for mak- 
ing a man—a good man—out of my boy. 

“His name is and he was sent to the camp from 
the National Training School in Washington, just about 
five years ago. 

“His association with you high calibre men, and he 
speaks often and lovingly of ‘Uncle Bill,’ did more to 
mold his life and set it in the right direction than any- 
thing else could ever have done.: 

“Boys make mistakes—often in desperation against 
unsatisfactory family life or from a sense of inferiority 
—but Thank God it doesn’t necessarily have to be a per- 
manent thing and for making it possible for my son to 
see the error of his ways—again I say Thank You. 

“Dick has been married for two years, has a nice apart- 
ment with the furniture all paid for, a TV set, etc., and 
he has recently been promoted in the company for which 
he worked for over three years—and last but very im- 
portant—I’m to be a grandma in a few months. 

“Happy Thanksgiving to you all!” 

This letter from the mother of a youth released from 
the Natural Bridge Camp at Greenlee, Virgina, more 
than 4 years ago, is typical of dozens of letters received 
every year by the camp director and camp counselors. 
Believing an answer to the question “What techniques 
and methods and devices do these counselors use in 
helping boys?” would be of interest to the readers of 
Federal Probation, the editors asked Mr. William Masi- 
mer, the “Uncle Bill” referred to in the letter above, 
to give his views on the counseling methods he has found 
to be effective in a forestry camp for delinquents. 

Mr. Masimer entered the federal prison service in 1944. 
His experience as a semiprofessional_ballplayer and in- 
organizing boys’ athletic groups in Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, led to his selection as mentor of the camp baseball 
team. Mr. Masimer’s interest in boys is not restricted to 
young delinquents; he is the father of six healthy and 
hardy young stalwarts. He was transferred to the camp 
at Tucson, Arizona, when that facility was designated to 
receive younthful offenders. We are pleased that “Uncle 
Bill,” as he is affectionately known to all of us, has this 
opportunity to tell what guideposts he follows in inter- 
viewing and counseling. 

JAMES V. BENNETT 


Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


nal and correctional institutions is to give the cus- 
todial officer the responsibilities of a correctional 
officer, a teacher, a supervisor of work and rec- 
reation. More important—and certainly a tremen- 
dous challenge in working with young offenders 
—they are counselors in good living. 


SOME GUIDEPOSTS IN COUNSELING 


As a correctional officer for 14 years, first at the 
Natural Bridge Camp and more recently with the 
Federal Prison Camp at Tucson, I have had an op- 
portunity to counsel with all types of boys from 
all walks of life and with differing backgrounds, 
problems, and needs. Some counseling techniques 
and devices work and others do not. Often it de- 
pends on the particular boy with whom we are 
dealing. But I have found across the years some 
basic principles and practices in counseling which 
do work with most young offenders. The editors of 
FEDERAL PROBATION have asked me to put them 
down in writing. This I now do and hope you will 
find them helpful. 

Importance of the initial relationship.—The 
first contact the youth offender has with the insti- 
tution staff, large or small, is usually with some 
member of the custodial staff. This initial re- 
lationship and first impression, be it good or bad, 
has an important bearing on the youth’s adjust- 
ment at the institution and his response to the 
overall institution program. 

Filed away in the youth’s case history is a word 
picture of the first impression he has made on the 
staff. On file—in the mind of this same youth—are 
the impressions he has of us. So it would be well 
if we would ask ourselves this question each time 
a youth offender is received at our institution: 
“What does the impression we make on him have 
to do with his later responses to our counseling 
efforts?” 

In most instances the youth is not happy at the 
prospect of having the institution as his new 
home. So it is up to us in the initial contact to 
make his burden a bit lighter by putting him at 
ease. We can start by introducing ourselves and 
ask him some questions that show our interest in 
him as a person. “Where do you live?” “How was 
your trip?” “Have you ever been in an institution 
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before this time?” As a clincher to show we really 
are concerned about his well-being, ask him if he 
is hungry. 

Each well-managed institution has a _ well- 
planned orientation program. By explaining the 
rules, procedures, restrictions, and goals of his 
new home, we take a big step toward making him 
receptive to the more formal orientation that 
follows. 

Know the facts—We learn something of the 
youth’s background by conversing with him or 
discussing him with a third person. While this 
means of seeking information has its merits, 
ofttimes it is inaccurate. The facts about his back- 
ground can best be found in his case history folder. 
An institution that places rehabilitation of its 
youth above all else encourages its employees to 
study these case histories. We are neglecting our 
responsibilities if we do not acquire all available 
knowledge of the youth’s background. We should 
know something about his previous delinquency 
as well as the circumstances surrounding his pres- 
ent offense. It will help us a great deal to know his 
family background and his personal history. 

Because the medical and psychological reports 
are somewhat technical, we tend to ignore them. 
This, of course, is a grave error. We recall our be- 
ing perturbed at a boy’s inattention, only to learn 
by accident that his hearing was defective. We 
never again passed over the report and recom- 
mendations of the medical staff. We should be ac- 
quainted with the boy’s general intelligence, me- 
chanical aptitude, and manual dexterity. If we are 
counseling a 17-year-old, who has the mental ca- 
pacity of a 13-year-old, we certainly should know 
this fact. 

The observations and findings of the presentence 
report, the opinions of sentencing judge, and the 
recommendations of the classification committee 
are important items to know. The people who com- 
pile these reports contact the youth offender under 
different circumstances than the counselor. We do 
an injustice, however, when we allow someone else 
to do our thinking. Let us form our own impress- 
ions and opinions, keeping in mind all the facts we 
have gleaned from our study of the case history 
folder. 


So, know your facts, be thoroughly familiar 
with the boy’s case history, and do not be satisfied 
with just an initial reading. Refresh and enlarge 
your knowledge by referring to the file often. 

Respect generates respect.—As an officer we 
want respect—then we must show respect. Con- 
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tempt breeds contempt. More times than not, a 
boy who is deprived of his freedom will show con- 
tempt for the authority we represent. To show re- 
spect is not an easy matter. Our job is to change 
his attitudes. He is the unstable one, and our own 
attitudes should help influence his thinking. 

Like the boy despite his shortcomings.—The 
counselor with a chance of success is he who likes 
people despite their faults. We recognize the 
shortcomings of the boy with whom we are work- 
ing, but we should put the blame where it belongs. 
Regardless of the boy’s background, someone 
along the line pointed out to him the difference 
between right and wrong. Therefore, some of the 
responsibility for the boy’s mistakes and mis- 
deeds rest with the boy himself. By simply “‘lov- 
ing our neighbor as ourselves” we can let the boy 
know we appreciate his problem and that as a 
friend we want to help him in his time of need. 

Avoid the scorner’s seat.—Boys expect correc- 
tion even though it is not always accepted. How- 
ever, the very manner of a snob smirks of ridicule. 
Nobody likes to be made to appear ridiculous. We 
often give way to blownup ideas of ourselves— 
pride. Many times we are likely to expect an un- 
reasonable amount from others. The cure is to face 
our real self and to recognize the abilities of 
others. 

Be a good listener and be patient.—Impatience 
in counseling is much like looking ahead to the 
last pages of a book. Unless we read one page at a 
time it may be confusing and meaningless. We 
achieve good results in counseling only when we 
approach each problem step by step. 

Being a good listener requires patience and is an | 
important counseling technique. It can be learned 
by practice. There are few exceptions to the rule 
that one should never interrupt when someone 
else is speaking. And remember, we can interrupt 
the free flow of expression merely by frowning or 
appearing annoyed. Nobody likes to talk to a 
“deadpan.” Be alive and pleasing in manner. 

We show poise and good manners by waiting our 
turn to speak. Mastery of these practices will help 
us get the offender’s point of view. Once we under- 
stand his reasoning, we no longer feel inclined to 
be antagonistic in our speech and gestures. 

Watch your words.—As we cultivate good lis- 
tening habits we strengthen our speaking habits. 
Our words begin to express the quality of our in- 
telligence just as our clothes help to make our 
bodies more attractive. We can show bad taste in 
both dress and speech. 
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There is no objection to the use of slang when 
it says what we really want to say. But many ex- 
pressions we use lightly and without thinking can 
be offensive. Such terms as “nigger in the wood- 
pile” or ‘‘a dirty Irish trick” are basically as insult- 
ing as “wop” or “Jap.” 

Use of obscenity says, in effect, that we approve 
such language. We are hardly in a position to cor- 
rect a boy who is following our example. 

All of us are in it together.—Counseling is not 
only talking, appealing, listening, nor is it the work 
of just one person. The boy’s problems and needs 
are discussed systematically by the staff. The su- 
perintendent, caseworker, work supervisor, recrea- 
tional director, chaplain, all contribute to helping 
the boy. We whe are correctional officers constitute 
the largest single group of the team. By striving to 
build mutual confidence within the team, we can 
contribute much toward an institutional esprit de 
corps. 

Instill self-confidence.—Many delinquent youth 
apply the trial-and-error method rather than a 
rational approach. They do not have confidence in 
their own capacity to reason. Good or bad, they 
have learned some things quickly, but the use of 
good judgment does not come as quickly—it re- 
quires time, guidance, and practice. Our job is to 
give the boy confidence in himself. Through the 
guidance we give him he will start practicing 
good judgment. 

As a starter we should keep in mind the boy’s 
general intelligence and know his abilities and 
limitations. We should encourage him to do things 
he is capable of doing, appeal to his personal pride, 
and help him to create within himself a desire to 
attain success. 

Here again the entire staff can play an impor- 
tant part in building the boy’s self-confidence. Let 
the rest of the team know which way the “play is 
going.” Enlist their aid in encouraging the boy. 
When he has completed a task or solved a problem, 
we should take note of the good deeds he has per- 
formed. A word of praise is important before con- 
structive criticism is offered. 

Appeal to a sense of pride and self-respect.— 
Ofttimes we lock horns with the boy who simply 
won’t take “‘no” for an answer. When you come 
down to fine points, there are at least two ways to 
instill discipline and compliance in the boy. One is 
appealing to his sense of pride and self-respect 
and the other is through direct command. 

An appeal to one’s self-respect is one of the best 
devices we have in counseling and can even be ap- 


plied to those rigid and stubborn boys who chal- 
lenge an order at every turn. Before we can suc- 
cessfully reach these boys, we must gain their 
friendship and confidence. 

Sometimes we must say “no”!— On important 
matters that affect the entire population, such as 
setting a precedent or breaking a hard and fast 
regulation, it must be “no” with emphasis. The 
matters of a personal nature which affect only the 
boy himself can be handled, in some instances, 
with a tactful “no” or disapproval. It can be said 
simply: “I have no objection to your doing that; 
however, if I were you, I would forget it.” No 
argument, no fuss! The boy usually will reconsider 
his wishes or desires. The matter so important to 
him, which results in his regretting what he did, 
can be minimized or even forgotten without pain 
to the boy or to the counselor. 

The counselor who believes in understanding 
and tact will find the arbitrary use of force an un- 
pleasant experience. We can’t always be the hero 
who says “yes” and still do an effective job. 
Neither can we remain on the fence and maintain | 
the respect of the boy. Just as a boy will respect 
us when we are big enough to admit our mistakes, [| 
so he will admire our ability to tactfully say “no” | 
to him. By all means, let us give him a reason for | 
our “no” and make it as painless as possible. i 

Variety is the spice of counseling.—By putting | 
to use different methods, we add spice to our coun- | 
seling. When we use different techniques we stim- : 
ulate our thinking as well as the boy’s thinking. | 
Our counseling should never become stereotyped or : 
lacking in originality. We might, for example, i 
discuss some examples out of our past, perhaps | 
when we had a similar problem. We can tell the | 
boy how our problem was solved. : 

Many young fellows are apprehensive about | 
their first interview in search of employment. Why | 
not a demonstration? This is not silly at all—it is | 
practice. It is counseling. It could give the boy the : 
confidence he needs to get that job, the job that | 
might well keep him off the streets and out of | 
trouble. 

We have used successfully another counseling | 
device—the conference method. John has diffi- | 
culty avoiding fights. At one time, Joe had the} 
same problem. With the consent of both John and | 
Joe, we discuss the problem. Joe tells John how he |. 
curbed a desire to “mix it up” every time he} 
found an excuse to do so. Joe is now a counselor 3 
and is getting some training that will help him be : 


a good father some day. Joe’s counseling will prob-|7 i 
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ably be more effective than ours. John knows that 
Joe “went through the mill.” It is, after all, diffi- 
cult for John to imagine anyone as “old” as his 
counselor doing any fighting! 

Instead of placing a great deal of reliance on 
the use of a lecture type of counseling, the point 
can be made more effective by illustrations. The 
story, of course, must be understood by the boy 
—not over his head nor below his intelligence and 
capacity. Each boy is an individual; the approach 
that works with one boy will not necessarily work 
with another boy. We should have at all times 
several “pitches” at our fingertips. 

Look for signposts of progress.— To bring our 
counseling program to a successful conclusion, we 
' must train ourselves to recognize signposts of 
_ progress along the way. It is a sign of progress 
: when a boy puts a high premium on integrity; 
when his language gives indication of wholesome 
thoughts; when he speaks objectively and hope- 
fully about his future; when he considers the feel- 
ings of others; when he puts sportsmanship above 
winning the game; when he displays good work 
habits; and when he practices good manners. 

By the same token, the boy has not progressed 
when he holds malice, shows disrespect, and is 
vindictive. If he does things simply for the sake of 
“getting his kicks,” he shows instability. Watch 
for the “sneak” as well as the chronic liar. 

Develop additional senses.—The normal person 
is endowed with five senses—sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. As counselors, we have an oppor- 
tunity to help the boy to acquire some additional 
senses. 

: Knowing a trade well will not of itself assure 
- success. Knowledge of what to say, how to say it, 
_ what to do, and how to do it—in other words, a 
‘ sense of judgment—is also important. A sense of 
+ judgment gives the boy ease and confidence more 
_ than any other training. Good judgment is, in 
: reality, the use of tact. For some, sound judgment 
comes easy. Others find it difficult to acquire. Get- 
ting boys to practice sound judgment will work 
wonders. 

) For the most part we think of a sense of fair 
', play, or sportsmanship, as associated with games. 
', However, to be a good loser and to win gracefully 
') are fine character traits in any field of endeavor. 
) Not all boys will develop into leaders. Our coun- 
 seling should help them to be good followers as 
well. 

During those trying years of “growing up,” and 
‘ into those fleeing moments of “growing old,” we 
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are given the power of choice. The boys we are 
counseling are living in a world where our sense 
of values is pretty much in conflict. We should try 
to instill in the boys a meaningful sense of values 
—putting first things first. 

At all times, under all conditions, let us give to 
the boy a sense of hope. We should never lead a 
boy to feel that we believe he is doomed to a life- 
time of failure. 

Life for the boy will have a good chance of being 
a happy one if he develops a sense of humor. We 
can help him see the lighter side of a situation. 
Wholesome laughter will not solve the boy’s prob- 
lem, but it will help him forget it. 

Most important of all the acquired senses is the 
sense of God’s creation and presence—that God is 
the center of all life. The laws of our land are 
based upon the laws of life given us by our Creator. 
We have a moral obligation to help young men 
build their lives on solid ground. 

There will be failures—For the most part, ef- 
fective guidance will eliminate the need for punish- 
ment. When we have to resort to punishment, we 
can only charge the failure to ourselves, our insti- 
tution, and society. Any lack of success should 
cause us to be all the more diligent in our efforts. 
Actually, do we ever know if our success or failure 
is lasting? 


SOME NEED POSTRELEASE COUNSELING 

Effective counseling often carries over into the 
postrelease period. We do not receive “overtime 
pay” for this counseling effort, but we do have a 
moral obligation. It is unkind and inconsiderate 
to build up a friendly counseling relationship and 
then drop our friend like a “hot potato,” espe- — 
cially when he needs cur help. This type of coun- 
seling is performed usually by letters, sometimes 
by visits, and in rare cases by telephone. In most 
instances the stage is set by the boy. He contacts 
us, first of all, because he feels we are his friend. 
The boy is either eager for us to know of his suc- 
cess, or he seeks our advice in his time of need. On 
occasion, we receive letters from the boy’s girl 
friend, his wife, or mother. They either express 
appreciation for his reformation or concern over 
his reverting to old habits. These letters ofttimes 
are a gauge of our success and tell us to some ex- 
tent how we are doing as counselors. 

For some of these boys we and our institutions 
take the place of their family and home. An Indian 
boy, for example, wrote: “I’m getting along fairly 
well over here (Korea). I can think of a lot better 
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places to be though, especially my old home at 
Natural Bridge Camp.” This quote came from a 
boy who at camp said: “It took a long time to 
dawn on me that I wasn’t the only person in the 
world, but it has hit me now, and I want to thank 
you for every effort you lent to me in trying to 
straighten me out. Your efforts were not wasted.” 

Here is one that gave us particular satisfaction: 

“I swallowed my pride, did as you suggested. 
Alice and I are now remarried after two years of 
separation, and I have a new job, stopped drinking, 
even joined a church. We have a new life. Come for 
dinner, anytime.” 

And here is one that “had us shook up a bit.” 
It was sent from a state farm by one of the old 
grads. I quote: “As a former pupil of yours, I am 
writing to let you know I am using your coaching 
now. I am first-string pitcher for our team at the 
State Farm. I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your careful attention, as it is be- 
ginning to pay off.” 

We may have made good as a baseball coach in 
this case, but we failed as a counselor! 

The following letter proved a sign of things to 
come: 

“Before I close, I would like to ask a question. If 
I get into trouble again, will they send me back to 
Natural Bridge? I am not thinking of doing any- 
thing wrong—just wondered.” We learned later 
the boy was charged with armed robbery while 
his letter was en route. 

Many of our fellow officers at Natural Bridge 
have performed valuable guidance through cor- 
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role officer works is not the only one in which 

the interviewer is backed by authority. Some 
of your special problems are met by other inter- 
viewers as well. 

Interviewing in an authoritarian setting differs 
significantly from other kinds of interviewing in 
several ways. As probation and parole officers you, 
in your Official capacity as interviewers, certainly 
have authority; you have punishment at your 
command which the ordinary interviewer does not 


Ts SETTING in which the probation and pa- 
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respondence. A large number of boys have re- [| | 
turned to visit the camp and were guests in the 
homes of the officers. We feel somehow that these 
postrelease contacts should be made a matter of 
record at our institutions. They would be inval- 
uable as topics for discussion at staff inservice 
training programs. 


CONCLUSION 

As counselors to youth in custody, we are in 
reality a temporary parent. We shall have a good 
chance for success if we try to treat the boy as we 
would our own son. Many of our maladjusted 
youth are reflecting their parent’s bewilderment 
in the boy’s growing-up problems, behavior diffi- 
culties, and disturbances. The boy needs someone 
to look for guidance. The father passed the respon- 
sibility for his control to the mother. They both 
hoped the school teacher would do the job. Later 
on, the professional people had their turn, then the | 
courts, the social workers, the probation officer, | 
and finally the correctional officer. 

It is through examples set by us, the entire cor-| 
rectional organization, that the boy learns respect | 
for authority and begins to develop his own set of | 
standards. True discipline is acquired by the boy} 
when he learns to do what is expected, not out of i 
fear, but because he likes us and respects us. 

It is also important that we make known to the 
boy our own attitudes about life and our own moral 
codes. Our own values and ideas must be high, if” 
they are to be fit for the boy to use as a pattern. 


have; you are interviewing a person, usually, who/ 
did not volunteer to be interviewed; he was sent 
to you and had to come, and you are inevitably, : 
from his point of view, the lesser—perhaps not) 
much the lesser—but the lesser of two evils. He) 
would rather talk with you than with the people” 
he knows in prison or the people he will meet if) 
he goes to prison. 

Your client is not happy in the first place. He) 
is not happy in a special sense, which might not” 
be very significant if he were simply looking fot” 


= 
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therapy or looking for a father-confessor, such as 
a bartender or barber to whom he could pour out 
his unhappiness. He is quite aware that your ad- 
vice, generally, is not merely advice. He is not a 
voluntary subject, and this makes a crucial dif- 
ference which produces specific problems quite 
different from those of the private practitioner in 
psychiatry, in social work, or psychology, or even 
the newspaper interviewer, or the research inter- 
viewer. It is therefore important for your pro- 
fession to keep in mind that much of the general 
lore of interviewing requires modification in the 
case of your own activities. 


Purpose of the Interview 


The interview has been defined in many ways, 
but one of the satisfactory ways of defining it is 
simply that an interview is a... conversation— 
a conversation with a purpose. It should be ob- 
vious that if the purpose of the conversation is 


. kept in mind, the interview ordinarily proceeds 


much more effectively. There is, for example, a 
difference between an interview and a “bull- 
session.” Sometimes there is no difference be- 
tween the “bull-session” that is labeled interview 
and the “bull-session” that has no label at all. This 
is an important distinction to make. 

The first question which arises in an interview 
of any sort is: Who is to benefit from this inter- 
view? Who is to come out of it with an advantage 
of some kind? The journalistic interviewer ex- 
pects to come out with an advantage for himself. 

You as probation and parole officer must cer- 
tainly have at least two advantages in mind, and 
must constantly determine which advantage takes 
priority. You are employed by society, and repre- 
sent society, in an effort to create an advantage 
for society. In general, you make and hold your 
place in society by convincing society that you can 
do more efficiently something which would be 
even more expensive if accomplished through the 
use of other techniques. 

Who are you to benefit ?—society? yourself? the 
client? Your answer is certainly related to pur- 
pose. Very probably, as a representative of so- 
ciety, your task is to be of as much benefit to 
the client as you can. Whom do you represent 
in your interviewing? Again, do you represent 
yourself? Do you represent your religious beliefs? 
Do you represent the court? Do you represent 
the total morality of middle-class society, or some 
other class of society? When you interview, do 
you represent the local mores, or do you merely 
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represent the legal system, which may not coin- 
cide with the local mores? 

Since your purpose in interviewing is to do 
something for someone, and to someone perhaps, 
you have a choice. All interviewers have a choice 
if they attempt to change anything. You may 
choose to attempt to modify the person whom you 
are interviewing. This is true in a strictly thera- 
peutic sense and is certainly true in other kinds 
of interviewing—to change the person. The alter- 
native, of course, is a decision, after interviewing, 
to change society. The people whom you inter- 
view share the human preference to change so- 
ciety rather than themselves, and it is possible 
that you may so identify with your clients that 
you believe they are right, and that what we 
need is a different kind of society in which they 
will find happy rather than unhappy lives. Since 
you have only at your disposal the individual 
clients, may I suggest that your energies will be 
far better utilized if you attempt to modify your 
client, because the chances are slim that you can 
change an entire society of some hundred and 
seventy million people in time to make your 
clients happy. 


Problem of Communication 


Having decided who is to benefit; having de- 
cided whom you represent; having decided what 
your purpose is in interviewing a particular per- 
son, we come to the really crucial problem which, 
in some respects, cannot be solved. Since the in- 
terview is a conversation, it depends upon com- 
munication. In recent years faulty communication 
has been blamed so earnestly for everything bad, 
that I almost apologize for bringing it up. It is cru- . 
cial, however, to interviewing, as it is to other 
social relationships. 

Words furnish the basic content of the inter- 
view. Here is a word called data, d-a-t-a. This is 
something that people collect, as you know—you 
count the number of cases you have, or make 
tables and charts perhaps. Here is a definition for 
data, however, which is a little different. If the 
author of this definition talked to you about data, 
he would not be talking with great respect about 
it. He would say that data is the “consensus of 
hearsay arrived at through a mimeographed ques- 
tionnaire.” 

Here is another term—the experimental ap- 
proach. This is found, by the way, in interviewing 
and education and various other places—the ex- 
perimental approach. Now, if someone said this 
to me I would have one sense, or one idea, of the 
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meaning of this term, but this particular author 
says the experimental approach “is the rigorous 
application of rumor to the determination of 
fact.” 

Here is another. I am sure you have heard this 
until all of you, or many of you anyway, could 
write a book on it—group process. This particular 
user of the term defines group process as plagiar- 
ism—the theft of ideas from other people. 

The crucial problem is communication. Com- 
munication involves, of course, the initiation of 
an impulse from one human being which is re- 
ceived by another human being. Now, with a 
tennis ball there is no great problem. I hit a 
tennis ball to you and when it gets there it is a 
tennis ball, and when you hit it back to me it is 
a tennis ball. But with comunication the message 
which I send may be far different from the mes- 
sage which you are able to hear. This is crucial 
in all kinds of interviewing and I am sure all of 
you that are experienced have recognized this 
many times. 

Within the past couple of days I have been 
greatly discouraged myself because a message was 
being sent and I knew I was not getting it. I turn 


on my television set and I am told with great. 


enthusiasm by the announcer, “This program 
is coming to you in beautiful, spectacular color.” 
What I get is the same old light and dark grey. 
He is correct in his announcement, but I just do 
not have the right receiver. The problem is get- 
ting the sender and receiver in tune with each 
other. Getting in tune with the sender is your 
problem, since you are the interviewer, which 
compels you to adjust to the situation. The mes- 
sage is sent, but in order for the interviewer to 
get it he must tune in on the particular wave 
length or choose the proper channel. As a matter 
of fact, since what you are doing is extremely 
important, I would suggest that so far as you can 
you use the little dial for fine tuning. Do not 
settle merely for the channel you are looking for. 
Facial expressions, posture, and mannerisms.— 
Communication proceeds, as you are well aware, 


through the medium of language, but it proceeds. 


through many other expressions—facial expres- 
sion, body posture, the way people sit. Even an 
audience constantly communicates with a speaker. 
Members of an audience may tell a speaker they 
are left-handed or right-handed, that they are 
thinking, that they are happy or sad, or bored or 
entertained. Some who “say” they are thinking 
are trying to fool the speaker. As a university 


professor, I am familiar with most of the tricks. 
Some college students frown very hard when they 
are trying to decide whom to date on Saturday 
night! This is supposed to convince the professor 
they are following very carefully the obscure and 
perhaps inconsequential matter he is presenting. 

The importance of facial expression can hardly 
be exaggerated. A long time ago a man named 
Owen Wister wrote a book called The Virginian. 
And in the moving picture from this book Gary 
Cooper was standing at a bar and a cowboy 
walked up to him and addressed him by a bad 
name. Gary Cooper stood there at the bar for 
just a minute, looked at him, and said: “When 
you call me that, stranger, smile.” The facial ex- 
pression changes these particular words from a 
vicious and reprehensible epithet into a friendly 
greeting. 


Use and inflection of words.—The interviewer | 
must be alert to notice and interpret inflections | 
of words as well as the words themselves. As an | 
interviewer, you must be at least as resourceful 
as the famous Sherlock Holmes. You must be | 
sensitive to, and note all of the little cues that | 
your interviewee will give you. I am not suggest- | 
ing in this context that we must try to decide | 


what Freudian interpretation to place on inflec- | 
tion and timing. At this level, I suggest that we | 
use manifest rather than hidden and conjectural | 
meanings for the messages which we actually get. | 


Therapeutic 
sense lies beyond present considerations. 


Significance of the departing word.—There is | 
one valuable tip which is known to the elders in | 
your profession, but which the novices need as t 
well. In any interview the most important thing | 
said is frequently said as the client walks out the | 
door. Very often it has taken the 30 minutes of | 
the interview for him to get around to saying this, | 
and this last remark may furnish a fruitful begin- 


ning for the next appointment. 


Meaning of words.—But language is still basic, : 
and crucial. Language is a set of agreed-on sym- ; 
bols. There is nothing in words, intrinsically, to} 
make them mean what we have agreed that they i 
shall mean; even the words which we think are} 
natural references, through some experience, are | 
not at all. Everyone, of course, knows that a cat} 
goes “meeeow.” But never in the history of cat-| 
dom has a cat actually said “meeeow.” We have} 
agreed among us that when we refer to what 4}  ; 


cat does, we shall use the sound “‘meeeow.” 


interviewing in the professional 
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Communication is facilitated when the words 
used depend on a wide range of agreement con- 
cerning the meaning of the word used. Commun- 
ication is always reduced when there is a very 
narrow range of agreement on the meaning of 
the words concerned. Even with the very best of 
intent, if you and I as the interviewer are very 
fond of the probationer and if he is willing to 
“expose” himself completely to us, we cannot 
communicate with each other if we do not agree 
what the words mean. That is to say, emotional 
rapport alone is far from being enough. 

: A few years ago a friend of mine wished to 
_ communicate with a Filippino man in the upper 
_ portions of the island of Samar. The Filippino 
' was congenial. My friend had cigarettes and the 
' other man had pesos. They were both eager, they 
_ had considerable rapport, but my friend could not 
' understand a single thing he said, and he could 
| not understand anything my friend said. They 
; did not have an interview. It was impossible to 
_ have one. I could not honestly say they felt affec- 
- tion toward each other, but they certainly had 
' rapport; they just could not talk to each other, 
- and although they made noises, they did not get 
_ any ideas across. They were out of tune in this 
_ sense of the term. This suggests that the inter- 
_ viewer is likely to be particularly effective if his 
» general background is at least similar to that of 
the people he is interviewing. 

_ This point is worth further consideration. We 
' do have in the United States, and most other coun- 


3| tries, several different sets of languages. We have 
1} various professional languages. When the doctor 
g | explains to the layman what is wrong with him, 
y | he always feels worse. Because in his wildest im- 
e| agination he could not imagine that any of the 
f ' words the physician uses could possibly apply to 


_ him while he was still alive. The body has all 
_ kinds of gadgetry which may get “out of whack” 
; —but only the anatomist can name the gadgets. 

_ Professional differences in language.—We have 
i professional differences in language. We have 
Within professions differences in meaning. Cer- 
tainly all of you are quite aware of the existence 
4 of a complete underworld slang in which words 
_ frequently mean the exact opposite of what they 
- Seem to mean. Published glossaries are quickly 
+ outdated, for obsolescence is rapid for slang. 

_ Cultural differences.—Cultural differences, dif- 
ferences in individual experience, in background, 
in orientation, differences in educational attain- 
ment—all of these are significant in effecting com- 
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munication. The reduction of these differences 
must be a significant part of your total effort. 

We have language and communication difficul- 
ties between representatives of various social 
classes in the United States, and in each local 
community. The South has no large foreign-born 
population, but most other regions have consider- 
able difficulties in communicating across ethnic 
boundaries. The South does have, and other re- 
gions increasingly have, the problem of commun- 
ication across racial boundaries. That is to say, 
the interviewer must be especially careful to get 
the message when a person with a different racial 
or nationality background tries to communicate. 
Here, perhaps more than elsewhere, interviewers 
need to be patient, and to avoid superimposing 
their own perceptions and their own ideas on 
what is being given in this particular situation. 
One of the more difficult things to do in this kind 
of interviewing situation is to “wait out” the 
comments of the client. Unfortunately, not every- 
thing that is sensible to other people is sensible 
to you or to me. 

Differences in social classes.—Not all things 
occur logically. One problem in interviewing is to 
control the tendency to superimpose a logical se- 
quence of events on a real sequence of events. 
Events are not necessarily logical. People are not 
logical very often. Sometimes interviewers try to 
be, and thus sometimes distort the facts. Keeping 
this in mind and making every effort to attune 
oneself to the interviewee rather than attuning 
the interviewee to oneself is the route to success. 

Being a good listener.—In the interview set- 
ting, if the purpose of your conversation is fo- 
cused on the person being interviewed, you must 
get what is important from the person inter- 
viewed—not from yourself. A man whose wisdom 
I respect told me sometime ago that it was very, 
very unlikely indeed that I would ever learn any- 
thing while I was talking. And there is no better 
motto for any interviewer to hang on his office 
wall than this one. You already know now all that 
you know now, and for you to talk about it does 
not necessarily add to your knowledge. If you are 
trying to gain new knowledge about the proba- 
tioner, the best way is by keeping the mouth shut 
instead of open! 


Some Do’s and Don’ts 


It may be appropriate to conclude with a short 
list of Do’s and Don’ts. Obviously the interviewer 
cannot do his job if he is constantly and con- 
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sciously concerned with items on a checklist. He 
may, however, make such items a part of his 
second nature, and use them as automatically as 
unconditioned reflexes through practice. To con- 
clude on the positive side, we may first consider 
some Don’ts. 

Don’t be dependent on your probationers and 
parolees for the emotional response to which you 
are entitled as a human being. I have a friend, by 
the way, who experiments with chimpanzees, and 
he has finally gotten to the point where he just 
does not like people at all! 

Don’t limit your circle of friendship to the 
probationers and parolees with whom you work. 
This will inevitably produce identification with 
them, and alienation from the larger community. 

Dov’t let yourself do all the talking. It is not an 
interview if you do all the talking. Simply have it 
mimeographed and hand it out if you want to 
make a speech! 

Don’t—and particularly in your specific profes- 
sion—don’t let yourself consistently take sides 
with the probationer and parolee in their battle 
with society. 

Don’t tell him that society is wrong, that the 
judge is crazy, that the jurors are illiterate, and 
he has been abused. He already believes this. 

Don’t let yourself decide what it is the proba- 
tioner is trying to say. Let him say it. 

Don’t let yourself decide what the probationer 
means—find out from him. 

Don’t let your own biases show. Don’t let them 
leak through, if you can avoid it, because in this 
authoritarian setting if your biases are obvious 
your client is going to respond in the way he 
thinks you want him to respond. 

Don’t suffer with the probationer. This prob- 
ably will take too much out of you in the first 
place, and if you suffer with him this will cer- 
tainly obscure your own analysis of the situation. 

And the final Don’t is: 

Don’t let your curiosity take charge of the in- 
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terview. The probationer has to answer your 
questions. We are all curious, particularly about 
things which are no business of our own, and 
probation and parole officers are humans. You 
are curious about the same things that the rest 
of us are curious about. And many questions, 
both in therapy and elsewhere, are asked simply 
for the titillation of the interviewer rather than 
for relevant information. 

Not so many years ago, I observed an interview 
involving delinquency, and the interviewer knew 
that the client had had “a very exciting experi- 
ence” three or four years before. This was com- 
pletely irrelevant to the matter at hand, but this 
young adolescent girl, in order to escape the in- 
terviewer, was required to tell in detail of the 
time when she was raped by four boys in another 
state. I hope this girl did not have to tell this 
story to others in this particular agency, but my 
impression is that she did. 

Control of casual curiosity is essential in the 
interview. It is possible there are some very, very 
interesting experiences your probationers, in par- 
ticular, have had, which are not all relevant to 
the matter at hand. 

The Do’s have been implicit in all of the fore- 


going. Do your very best job to represent society 


and the community while you guide the reintegra- 
tion of your probationer and parolee into an ac- 
ceptable social world. Do keep in mind the inevit- 
able differences between you and those you super- 
vise. 


Interviewing in an authoritarian setting pre- | 
sents special problems inherent in the compulsion | 
of people under stress, in the difficulty of keeping | 
the objectives clearly in view and in the intrinsic 


problems of communication. It is hoped that these 


suggestions will sharpen some of the familiar | 
guides to successful interviewing, and perhaps} 
add slightly to the interviewer’s repertoire of | 


skills—or bag of tricks. 


It is an exceedingly great responsibility to try to help 
troubled people. If your job is done as well as it can be, it must 
include the best knowledge we have from the scientific point 
of view of understanding troubled people and then the assign- 
ment of relating yourself to them in the way that is going to 


be most effective. 


—WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 
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HEN THE president of the American Bar 

W Association, Ross L. Malone, was making 

an Official visit in Russia last summer with 
other leaders of the bar of this country, he was 
asked how a person without means in America 
got a lawyer. The question was intended to be 
embarrassing. Recalling the occasion on his re- 
turn, he said he was never more gratified for the 
\ Legal Aid movement in the United States and the 
progress it has made since the War. 

There is no question that the existence of effec- 
tive Legal Aid and Defender facilities is a neces- 
» sary bulwark to a free democracy such as ours. 
Without them, the constitutional assurance of 
“equal justice under law” is uncertain if not im- 
possible and without “equal justice under law” 
\ there is no democracy. Among the more frustra- 
' ting factors which face a probation or parole 
officer in attempting to work constructively with 
convicted persons, none seems more difficult to 
deal with than the attitudes engendered in the 
probationer or parolee having been convicted 
without timely representation by experienced 
- counsel or by his having suffered denials of justice 
- incivil matters for lack of legal advice and help. 


Extent of Legal Aid and Defender Services 


A study of the availability of lawyers’ services 
for persons of little means which the author was 
» privileged to make for the American Bar Asso- 
} ciation’s Survey of the Legal Profession 10 years 
> ago underscored this principle. With the help of 
| the National Legal Aid Association (now the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association), 
the legal profession responded by launching an 
' intensive drive to establish Legal Aid organiza- 
tions in the form of community law offices spon- 
_ sored by local bar associations wherever they 
were needed and, more recently, to encourage 
the establishment of Defender offices in the larger 
cities. 

The results have been gratifying. William T. 
Gossett, in his last report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Aid Work of the American Bar 


Recent Developments in Legal Aid 
and Defender Services 


By EMERY A. BROWNELL 
Executive Director, National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Chicago 
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Association, revealed that the total number of 
recognized Legal Aid offices, civil and criminal, 
public and private, had reached 287 on July 1, 
1958. This represents a 10-year growth of 182 
offices: 121 new Legal Aid offices for civil cases 
and 61 new Defender offices for criminal cases— 
nearly treble the total number of offices at the 
start of the program. Last year Legal Aid offices 
handled over 315,815 new cases and Defender 
offices provided representation in 225,964 new 
criminal cases. 


Organization of Offices 


How are these offices organized, how do they 
operate and how can they be of service to proba- 
tion and parole officers? Let us look first at a typi- 
cal Legal Aid office. . 

Most likely it will be an incorporated society, 
supported in whole or in part by the Community 
Chest or United Fund and governed by a board of 
directors that represents the community at large, 
although a majority of its members will be law- 
yers. Other forms of organization include Legal 
Aid offices which are conducted as part of a multi- 
service social agency, such as in Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Richmond; bar association controlled offices, . 
such as the services in Seattle and Ft. Worth; re- 
ferral offices such as in Binghampton, Dayton, and 
Hackensack in which applicants are screened and 
referred to panel lawyers for service; law school 
clinics, such as at Durham, North Carolina (Duke 
University Law School), and Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts (Harvard Law School), at which stu- 
dents under lawyer supervision provide service; 
and public- or tax-supported bureaus, such as in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri. 

The society form of organization, however, is 
the most common and has a number of advan- 
tages. It readily becomes a working member of 
the family of community services, although re- 
taining its primary character of being a law office, 
sponsored by the bar. A representative board of 
directors gives needed moral support to the staff 
attorneys, assures sound policies and tends to give 
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the operation wider perspective. There is a tend- 
ency for other types of organization to shift to 
this form, many of them now being in fact in a 
transitional stage. 

A recent analysis of local budgets of Legal Aid 
offices in cities with populations in excess of 
100,000 reveals that Chests or United Funds pro- 
vided 80.5 percent of the total operating expenses 
in 70 cities. Many of the offices make a nominal 
registration charge, a number seek small service 
charges that are in no way competitive with the 
fees of private attorneys, and a substantial num- 
ber of offices are financially assisted in whole or in 
part by lawyers and bar associations. 


Nature of Service 


Whatever the form of organization or source 
of support, the service consists of giving legal 
advice, without cost or for a nominal fee, and, if 
necessary, representation in negotiation and lit- 
igation to persons who cannot pay a lawyer for 
his services. This’ means furnishing lawyers in 
cases where lawyers are necessary if justice is to 
be done, and where no other agency, such as the 
state or the court, does it. Eligibility rules are 
generally determined by or in collaboration with 
the bar association at a level which assures that 
no one is deprived of needed legal services. 

About 20 percent of the applicants on the aver- 
age are found to be able to pay a lawyer in private 
practice. Most of these are not aware of it, being 
under misapprehension as to the size of lawyers’ 
fees or not realizing their cases can be handled on 
a contingent fee basis. To accommodate such appli- 
cants, 168 cities now have Lawyer Referral ser- 
vices, operated by the local bar association, which 
put the client in touch with a lawyer who will 
provide service at a reasonable charge in accord- 
ance with his circumstances. 

Ideally, it might be said that the only limitation 
on the service of a Legal Aid Society should be its 
geographic jurisdiction and an applicant’s inabil- 
ity to pay a fee. However, practical considerations 
dictate restrictions. Divorce cases are handled in 
most places only when a clear cause of action 
exists; there is no way, through court order or 
otherwise, to secure the lawyer’s fee; and it ap- 
pears after investigation by a social agency that 
there is compelling social need for the step. Few 
are able to undertake cases calling for specialized 
legal service such as patents. Bankruptcy, except 
the wage earner plan, may present a conflict of 
interest with other debtor cases in the office. 


Matters which locally are handled directly by 
courts without the intervention of a lawyer are 
handled only to the extent of counseling and re- 
ferral. This is the case where there is a small 
claims court, for example. 

Geographic coverage for Legal Aid matters is 
spreading rapidly. Through a directory and re- 
ferral service of the NLADA, a reciprocal ar- 
rangement exists whereby Legal Aid and Defender 
facilities throughout the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines are 
made available to a client of a local office needing 
a lawyer’s help in another community. State bar 
associations in populous areas are developing 
statewide coverage for Legal Aid matters through 
a coordinated system of societies, volunteer com- 
mittees and referral services. 

It has been found that even smaller commun- 
ities, especially those of an urban and industrial f 
character ranging upward in size from 25,000 
population, require some form of organized Legal fF 
Aid. Studies show that an average of 714 people} 
out of every 1,000 need a lawyer’s help each year f 
but cannot afford, or think they cannot afford, to} | 
hire one. 

Many of the smaller places have set up incor-} 
porated societies even though the legal staff may} | 
be entirely volunteer. The precise form of organ-} | 
ization is not as important as these four funda-| 
mentals: (1) a definite place, accessible to the 
persons who need the service, convenient to courts |) 
and social service agencies, and well publicized; | 
(2) a definite time—regular office hours which fit} 
the convenience of working people who cannot} 
afford time away from jobs; (3) a definite per- j 
son—because it is customary and natural for} 
clients to repose confidence in a particular lawyer, | 
rather than in an office; and (4) a supervisory : 
group—one which assures sound legal policies and} 
represents the best interests of the community. 


Services to Indigent Defendants 
in Criminal Cases 


The overall picture is not as bright with respect : 
to providing representation to indigent defend E 
ants in criminal cases. In some states, notably} 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, and Rhode Is} 
land, there are statewide systems of Public De} 
fender offices, some supplemented by paid as} 
signed counsel. All states assign counsel in capital ‘ , 
cases, although the fees provided in many juris} ,. 
dictions are woefully inadequate. The most re|_ 
cent NLADA research on providing counsel it) 


felony cases other than capital offenses reveals 
the following gaps and statutory provisions. 

1. In 7 states (South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Florida, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
and Georgia) there is no provision for securing 
counsel for an indigent defendant except that 
there are Defender offices in Miami and Ft. Lau- 
derdale in Florida; Boston, Cambridge, and 
Springfield in Massachusetts; and Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. 

2. In 9 states (Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, North Carolina, Texas, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, and Wisconsin) assignment of 
counsel is not mandatory, but is discretionary 
with the court. As noted, however, there are effec- 
tive Public Defender facilities in both Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 

3. A duty is imposed upon the court to appoint 
- counsel for an indigent defendant on request, but 
_ it is not required to advise him of his right to be 
represented in 10 states: Arkansas, Indiana 
_ (where there are 1 full-time and 3 part-time 
' Public Defenders), Kentucky, Louisiana (where 
there is a privately supported Defender in New 
: Orleans), Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
» ico, Oregon, Tennessee (where there is a Public 
| Defender in Memphis) and Wyoming. 

. 4. In 22 states the court is required to assign 
counsel when the defendant is unable to pay: 
Arizona, California, Iowa, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
ed; braska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
1 fit}) Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, 
. Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. In 
these jurisdictions the court must advise the de- 
for i fendant of his right to have counsel appointed. In 
_, several of these states there are Defender offices. 
_ 5. In 30 states there are provisions for com- 
‘ pensating assigned counsel with fees ranging 
from as low as $5 a case to “reasonable.” In the 
other states, which include such industrialized 
/ ones as Delaware, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jer- 
_ Sey, New York, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
appointed counsel must serve without pay. 
6. The Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure re- 
quire that “If the defendant appears in court 
' without counsel, the court shall advise him of his 
tight to counsel and assign counsel to represent 
him at every stage of the proceeding unless he 
‘elects to proceed without counsel or is able to ob- 
‘tain counsel.” (Rule 44). Although the Chief 
i Justice, the Attorney General, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States and the American 
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Bar Association have for years urged it to do so, 
Congress has not yet implemented this rule with 
legislation to compensate the assigned counsel or 
to establish needed Defender offices for the work 
in the large metropolitan districts. 


The Right to Assistance of Counsel 


The shortcomings revealed in this summary are 
surprising in light of the traditional American 
concern for fair trials and the authority of the 
Sixth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the Assistance of Counsel for his defense. 

The Supreme Court has lent its weight to the 
importance of representation by counsel in these 
cases in Powell vs. Alabama, 287 U. S. at 67-68 
(1932) : 

... the right to the aid of Counsel ... (is) one of 
those fundamental principles of liberty and justice 
which lie at the base of all our civil and political in- 
stitutions. 

and in Johnson vs. Missouri, 323 U. S. at 487 
(1945) : 

(Counsel) must be assigned to the accused if he is 
unable to employ one and is incapable adequately of 
making his defense. 

At one time when our country was less popu- 
lous and urban, a discretionary, volunteer system 
of providing representation in criminal cases 
worked in the interests of justice. Conditions to- 
day have required the strengthening of prosecu- 
ting facilities—and properly so. The scales of jus- 
tice are not in balance if a penniless defendant, 
without counsel and often friendless, is pitted 
against the formidable machinery of the state, 
an experienced prosecutor, staffs of investigators 
and experts, and the bewildering complexities of 
criminal law and procedure. 

Defender offices are an answer to this problem 
in larger cities. With tax funds, or funds secured 
from Community Chests or other private sources, 
such offices employ experienced staff attorneys 
to represent any indigent person accused of crime 
on assignment of the court. Courts recognize the 
need for effective defense counsel to balance the 
scales but, without a Defender office, they are 
faced with hard or impossible choices in many 
places: make no assignments at all or only selec- 
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tively; assign all cases (often a large volume of 
them) to all the lawyers in rotation, regardless 
of their experience in criminal practice; or impose 
upon a relatively small group of lawyers who 
practice in the criminal courts. A properly organ- 
ized Defender office can also overcome the prob- 
lem of providing timely help to the defendant at 
all stages of the proceedings and take care of the 
always difficult problem of appeals. 

The National Legal Aid and Defender Associa- 
tion in partnership with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has embarked upon an ambitious program 
to fill in the gaps by extending and strengthening 
the facilities for Legal Aid in civil cases and for 
publicly or privately supported Defender offices in 
criminal cases. It has literature and materials to 
assist state and local bar associations and other 
civic groups to this end. It urges each community 
to examine its own system in the light of today’s 
needs and the importance of making the American 
ideal of justice a reality. 

Reginald Heber Smith, the pioneer of modern 


Will Relaxing Child Labor Laws 
Help Prevent Delinquency? 


By ELI E. COHEN AND LILA ROSENBLUM* 
National Child Labor Committee, New York City 


teen-ager she has known for 2 years. Doris! 
is 10 minutes late—part of her well- 
established pattern. When the girl finally arrives, 
the counselor looks up and automatically notes a 
familiar look of sweet contrition. She is prepared 
for Doris to confess another antisocial episode. 
Whatever it is will take its place on a long list 
that includes: making animal noises that disturb 
other students, copying during tests, insulting 
teachers, mutilating roll books, and terrorizing 
classmates. The inevitable climax was reached 
several months ago when charges were brought 
against her for bullying and assaulting two other 
girls. Now she has a court record. 


‘ SCHOOL guidance counselor is waiting for a 


*Mr. Cohen is executive secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee and Miss Rosenblum is director of research and publicity. 

1 Based on a case history reported in Experiment in Guidance of 
Potential Early School Leavers, New York: Board of Education, 1956, 
pp. 69-70. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Legal Aid, recently expressed the thought with 
which this article began in these words: “Except 
for Legal Aid, the revolutionists could make a 
mockery of our claim about equal justice under 
law.” To probation and parole officers especially, 
the resource of an adequate network of Legal Aid 
and Defender services would be of material help 
in their important work of rehabilitation. This is 
a cause we can all subscribe to and which deserves 
support from everyone interested in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

All of us in these several fields of service would 
applaud a statement made by the Honorable Ber- 
nard Botein, presiding justice of the Appellate 
Division, First Department, New York, in an 
address last January before the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. It seems an ap- 
propriate closing statement for this piece. 

For freedom on earth must be won right here on 
earth, not in outer space; and it must be won in the J 
minds of men on earth. The image of America as the [| 
leader in the realm of the vital freedoms, equality and > 


human dignity must be preserved and strengthened. It f 
is an asset we dare not neglect nor take for granted. 


The counselor likes Doris but has come, quite} 
frankly, to her wits’ end. She has tried everything | 
she can think of to help this delinquent-bent| 
youngster. 

Doris has a history of arithmetic disability, 
subject failures, excessive absence, and emotional 
maladjustment despite a fairly good intelligence} 
Occasionally, she does good work in school—in} 
classes where she has no personality conflict with} 
the teacher. She lives with her mother and a} 
younger brother. She idealizes her father, who} 
died 5 years ago, and hates her mother, quite} 
openly, wishing her dead in his place. They fight} 
constantly and violently. 

When the counselor visited her home she found] 
the little brother already disturbed and _ the} 
mother unstable. Now working, the mother com-| 
plained of being unable to control her children} 
and said she was “in despair” about Doris) 
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The school tried to arrange for the girl to stay 
with an aunt she seemed to prefer to her mother, 
but Doris refused. 

Despite the bad mother-relationship, Doris 
made a good contact with the counselor and re- 
sponded well to her handling. A few weeks ago, 
she told the counselor, ‘‘The family problem is 
mostly my brother and money. I need certain 
things a girl my age should have and I can’t ex- 
pect them as much as I need them. My brother is 
disturbed because he needs more patience and 
love and my mother and I are upset about him.” 

For a while after counseling began, Doris’ be- 
haved quite well. But it was not long before she 
had a relapse and went back to cutting classes, 
truanting, lying, and misbehaving. The counselor 
tried to remove some of the obstacles in her en- 
vironment by handpicking her teachers and ad- 
justing the school program to the girl’s special 
» needs and interests. She also made a major effort 
' to help Doris develop some insight into herself. 
_ But none of these techniques really worked. 

' Now, after 2 years of counseling and 6 months 
_ after the child’s sixteenth birthday, the counselor 
is watching the girl enter her office again with 
that contrite look. But this time Doris has no 
- misdeed to confess. Instead, she announces, “I’ve 
come to say goodby. I’ve got a job, and I’m quit- 
ting school.” After expressing reluctance to leave 
school for the responsibilities of a job, she bids 
the counselor a tearful and very sentimental fare- 
well. 


Jobs as Delinquency Preventives 


_ Should the counselor have tried to stop her? 

| What kind of an answer can work provide for 

» such a socially maladjusted child? 

' As far as Doris is concerned, the counselor 
) apparently did well not to interfere. When the 
| case was followed up 3 months later, Doris was 
+ doing “very satisfactory work” on her job, con- 

|) tributing to the support of her family, and, in 


in} general, “making a surprisingly good adjust- 


) ment.” Followup a year later found her “fairly 
) well stabilized” and satisfied with her work at a 
) second job in a factory. 

¥ A number of authorities believe that jobs can 
) provide an answer for some delinquents. On the 
+ premise that “the establishment of constructive 
+ habits of work would channel energies that are so 
frequently misspent in destructive habits of gang 
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P, pFederation Employment and Guidance Service, Special Youth Board 
, Toject Report, New York: mimeographed; April 21, 1958, p. 2. 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, ibid. 


- arion Steel, Ventura Vocational Project, San Francisco, 1953. 
Steel, ibid. 


activity and delinquent behavior,’’ Federation 
Employment and Guidance Service in 1957 se- 
cured funds from the New York City Youth 
Board for a project to provide vocational adjust- 
ment services for juvenile delinquents. 

“... Social and personal problems are directly 
influenced by the degree of vocational adjustment 
or maladjustment,” their report states. “Adequate 
income and satisfactory employment status do not 
necessarily eradicate emotional problems, but they 
will frequently minimize the effects of such dis- 
turbances. Ours is a work culture in which 
employment means status, and for a youthful 
offender it means a constructive outlet for reach- 
ing adult levels. Work provides disciplined activ- 
ity, a measure of security, and proof that an in- 
dividual is pulling his own weight—a series of 
factors totally lacking in the troubled and inse- 
cure world that surrounds the majority of youth- 
ful offenders.’ 

The belief that work can be therapeutic for 
delinquents and preventive for potential delin- 
quents has many enthusiastic partisans. Not all 
of them are in a position to test their theories. 
Of those who are, the Commissions on Children 
and Youth in Detroit and Cincinnati are doing 
very interesting work in their programs of voca- 
tional testing and placement. 


Conflicting Facts Confuse the Issue 


Despite their valuable experiences, we are faced 
with an issue that is by no means clear cut. It is 
not possible to say conclusively that juvenile de- 
linquency results from a youth’s inability to go to 
work or is necessarily sidestepped when he does. 

For every case history that demonstrates that a — 
job ended a child’s delinquency or prevented a 
potential delinquent from becoming delinquent it 
might be possible to present another that shows 
the opposite: that a job in no way affected a 
child’s delinquency. In 1952 and 1953, Mrs. 
Marion Steel, supervisor of psychological services 
at the Vocational Advisory Service in New York 
City, did a study at the California Youth Author- 
ity Ventura School for Girls. A number of the 
inmates studied had held jobs before commitment. 
Obviously, these jobs did not prevent their delin- 
quency. One typical account follows: 


Y. started as a telephone operator but soon left. After 
a while she found employment as a typist at X company 
where she was paid $50 a week. She left X company in 
January. She had several waitress jobs before she was 
arrested for “offering.’’” 


Other aspects of this complex subject are 
equally confusing. For example, the state of New 
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Jersey has statistics that indicate juvenile delin- 
quency increases in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in youth employment (that means, the 
more youngsters that have jobs, the more delin- 
quency we have), while the city of Detroit has 
statistics that show the opposite: that delinquency 
decreases in direct proportion to the increase in 
youth employment (that means, the more young- 
sters that have jobs, the less delinquency we 
have). 


The Fact of the Matter 


What does all this prove? Simply that we do not 
know enough about work and delinquency. 

What we do know comes largely from more 
general delinquency studies. From the Gluecks® 
we know that delinquents do not have as many 
afterschool jobs as nondelinquents. (This is con- 
firmed by more recent statistics.) We also know 
that delinquents are more likely than nondelin- 
quents to work at street trades than on supervised 
jobs and that they are generally less favorably 
circumstanced jobwise than nondelinquents. From 
the Ventura study‘ we learn that delinquents tend 
to limit themselves to a narrow range of jobs and 
that their emotional problems seriously interfere 
with their training and job stability. 


A Controversial Position 


This is not very much information on which to 
base a serious recommendation that the child 
labor and compulsory school attendance laws be 
revised to permit 14- and 15-year-olds who do not 
adjust in school to leave and enter the labor 
market. (The Fair Labor Standards Act now 
provides a minimum age of 16 for work during 
school hours and in manufacturing and a min- 
imum age of 14 for any occupation in establish- 
ments engaged in interstate commerce—excluding 
agriculture during out-of-school hours.) Yet, this 
is a position that is ratherly widely held. 

For example, the judge of a children’s court 
in New York state testified before the Temporary 
Commission on Youth and Delinquency in 1956: 

I feel that the Legislature should re-examine our 
present labor laws to permit youngsters to be gainfully 
employed in certain occupations and under certain con- 
ditions at younger ages than they can now be employed. 


. I feel that a children’s court judge should have the 
power to direct that working papers be issued to a 


“Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 
New York: the Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

7 Steel, ibid. 

* Report of the New York State Temporary Commission on Youth and 
Delinquency, Youth and Dclinquency, New York, 1956, p. 121. 

Glueck, ibid. 

‘\” Henry Epstein, Perspectives on Delinquency Prevention, New York: 
City of New York, 1955, pp. 31-32. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


delinquent boy and that he be excused from further 
attendance at school and required to work ds one means 
of treating delinquency. . .§ 


When most qualified researchers agree that de- 
linquent behavior cannot be reduced to any single 
cause but is derived from “a highly complex sys- 
tem of biocultural forces,” it is premature (to 
say the least) to contemplate any wide scale com- 
bative measures based on such a flimsy hypoth- 
esis, 


Practical Alternatives 


In 1955, the Deputy Mayor of New York City, 
Henry Epstein, in opposition to such recommen- 
dations, said: 


It seems to me that we have a long way to go in mak- 
ing adequate provision for such difficult students within 
the school before we write them off as a bad lot... 

Those who feel that delinquents and potential delin- 
quents in our school should be turned out on the streets 
“to find a job’? may be interested in the facts to date. 
A large state-wide study in California disclosed that 
four times as many dropouts as graduates were still 
looking for work. The same study showed six out of ten 
of school dropouts were children of unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers; yet workers in these categories make 
up nowhere near that large a proportion of the popula- 
tion. The problem is clear: it is a basic American prin- 
ciple that children have an equal chance at education, 
regardless of their parents’ circumstances. Yet it seems 
that there is a differential when we look to see for 


whom the schools have made themselves attractive. (It > 
should be noted here that there is real question as to fF 
ineducability being a substantial consideration for any | 


large proportion of these dropouts). 
It should be noted also that children leave school be- 


cause they’re “fed up” or feel they’d enjoy working i 


more. In the majority of cases, the reasons for leaving 
school are not financial. Follow up studies show that 


dropouts very rarely get any schooling subsequently, | 


and that more find themselves in “deadend” jobs. . . 


I wonder how many who advocate getting the older, > 
slower student out of school have thought about where [| 
he would land afterwards, about placement on the right > 
kind of job, or the contrast between supervision (of f 
sorts at least) in school and the possibility of no super- | 


vision at all on the outside... 


We have a responsibility to try to help the youngster F 
who seems bent on throwing away his right to an educa- | 
tion. He is still a juvenile; we cannot say to him, “If F 
you choose to neglect your education, it is no one’s con- | 


cern but your own.” Consideration must be given to the 


vitality of the curriculum offered, and to teacher atti- | 
tudes toward the slow learner. I know those are areas | 
where my concern is shared by the administrators of our | 
school system, and many who are classroom teachers. — 


Until we have made the broadest guidance programs an 


real flexibility of curriculum available to “misfits” there ‘ 
would seem to be no call for basically revising our com- | 


pulsory attendance law. . .* 
(Epstein’s Ital.) 


Some Unknown Quantities 


In addition to the vital questions raised by Mr.} 
Epstein, we need to know more about the relation- : 
ship between delinquency and work itself before ‘ 
we can assume that amending our present laws} 
would rid us of delinquency or even greatly re} 


duce it. 
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For example, what kinds of jobs are more 
beneficial than school for delinquents, if any are? 
Can some delinquents adjust better to jobs than 
to school? If so, what are the characteristics of 
such a delinquent? What kind of a learning ex- 
perience can work provide for disturbed young- 
sters? Is a full-time job more beneficial than a 
part-time, school-sponsored “cooperative” job? 
_ What kinds of jobs are delinquents equipped to 
do? Can work alone or in some combination pre- 
vent a potential delinquent from becoming delin- 
quent and under what circumstances? 


The Labor Market 


Even if careful and exhaustive research were to 
demonstrate that work can be a solution to delin- 
quency, we might be dealing with an academic 
question because we have not considered one of 
the basic facts of life: the labor market. 

Can we assume that jobs will be available as 
_ therapy for delinquents when, under the best of 
circumstances, all youngsters under 20 face the 
_ highest rate of unemployment of any age group? 
_ Even at times of peak employment, it is hard for a 
_ teen-ager to find a job. 

_ The least likely candidate is the delinquent 14- or 
 15-year-old—not only because of his court record 
_ (a serious problem in itself) but because young 
| people who have not finished high school have 
more difficulty getting jobs than those who 
: have. The younger a child is and the less schooling 
he has, the more difficult it is for him. Employers, 
_ in practice, give preference to any available older 
-| applicant. And, finally, even most available 16- 
_ year-olds are virtually eliminated by requirements 


Fs uD. J. Ertel, Preliminary Report of Vocational Counseling Program 
at ~ Ventura School for Girls, Sacramento: State of California, 1957, 
pp. 1-2. 

“2D. J. Ertel, ibid. 


personality of the child. 


WILL RELAXING CHILD LABOR LAWS HELP PREVENT DELINQUENCY ? 


Some delinquency is the reaction of a basically normal 
child to wrong handling (unwarranted nagging, unjust 
punishment, lack of real affection, exposure to prolonged 
boredom). There is nothing intrinsically wrong with the 
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other than age (such as training and education), 
according to a recent study by the New York 
State Department of Labor. 


Conclusions 


Although we do not believe a nationwide cam- 
paign to provide full-time jobs for all potential or 
actual delinquents makes much sense under our 
present labor market or state of ignorance, we are 
enthusiastic about all the projects being under- 
taken to help young people with court records 
vocationally. We are inclined to agree with the 
conclusions of the vocational counseling program 
at Ventura: that vocational help is valuable as 
part of a total treatment program but should be 
accompanied and closely integrated with a general 
counseling program. It cannot be expected ‘“‘to 
overcome certain other factors which contribute 
to failure on parole (emotional conflicts, narcotics 
addiction, etc.) 

A parole officer, attempting to measure the 
value of such help, commented: 

I feel that it has an important place in our program 
and that it has a real value for our youngsters. While 
some of them have such deep-seated problems that they 
are unable to use the help immediately, it is not neces- 
sarily lost and does help them in securing a job when 
they are more stabilized. With some youngsters a job is 
an important stabilizing influence and is the first step 
in producing a change in attitude and behavior. Many of 
these youngsters have an intellectual understanding of 
their job problems but have difficulty in using this in- 
aT understanding because of their emotional con- 

Such informed comments underline the crucial 
need for factual information about work-and- 
delinquency. We feel the need for basic research 
is critical and immediate. We must have this 
groundwork if we are to come up with surer in- 
struments to wage a realistic opposition to this 
increasingly malevolent social disease. There are 
not going to be any panaceas. 


—FRITZ REDL 
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Letters to the Editor 


Commends Capital Punishment Symposium 


To THE EDITOR: 


May I call attention to the October 1958 issue of the 
Prison Journal published by the 171-year-old Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. Devoted almost exclusively to a discussion 
of capital punishment, this document supplements in many 
ways the historical November 1952 issue of the Annals, 
published by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. 

Mr. Adam Hugo Bedau of Princeton has synthesized 
into a short article numerous “leads” which serious stu- 
dents of this matter can follow. His bibliography covering 
the years 1948 to 1958 is an excellent contribution. 

A practicing psychiatrist, Dr. Philip Roche, forthrightly 
answers the questions: “Does capital punishment protect 
society?” and “Does it deter?” 

Dr. Leonard D. Savitz of the University of Pennsylvania 
briefly describes the history of capital punishment in 
Pennsylvania. His evaluation provides a useful outline 
for similar studies in other States. 

A renowned criminologist, Dr. Negley Teeters, who is 
also the president of the Pennsylvania Society, recounts 
“Public Executions in Philadelphia” and “The Execution 
of James Moran,” the last public execution in the “City of 
Brotherly Love.” Both chronicles are not easily forgotten. 

As a climax a special table is presented on criminal 
homicides and executions in Pennsylvania for the years 
1919 to 1957. 

This issue of the Journal costs one-half dollar which in 
no way reflects the value of its contents. Readers are furn- 
ished a wealth of hard-to-get material, much of it from 
Pennsylvania’s archives. In the final analysis it provides 
another link in the chain of evidence which supports the 
abolition of capital punishment. 


December 12, 1958 


JAMES A. McCAFFERTY 
Criminologist, U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


Impressed by Hospital A.A. Chapter 


To THE EDITOR: 


“But for the Grace of God.” This inscription met my eye 
as I approached Mercy Hall, a ward sponsored by Alco- 
holics Anonymous at Mercy Hospital, Johnstown, Pa. Such 
expressions as “Easy Does It,” “One Day at a Time,” and 
“First Things First” will be heard as you walk over the 
threshold and greet both patient and visitor. 

For several years a group of men had been asking the 
Sisters of Mercy who staff the hospital to give them a few 
beds for alcoholic patients. Finally, after the new hospital 
was completed, they offered the interested men a portion 
of the old building for this much needed work. The former 
chapel was converted into a six-bed ward, while the re- 
mainder became office, recreation room, kitchen, and small 
room for meditation and prayer. All rooms were cheerfully 
decorated and modernized for the comfort of the patients. 
The kitchen is especially popular, being supplied with. 
nourishing food and a coffee urn which is in almost con- 
stant use giving the room its appropriate designation, 
“The Coffee Bar.” 


Patients are admitted for 5 days and must be sponsored 
by an A.A. member. In most cases, each patient has been 
interviewed by his sponsor and desires to try this means 
to maintain his sobriety. In keeping with A.A. policy, the 
patients’ names are not placed on the file at the informa- 
tion desk. 

During the first 2 days, the patient is given liquor at 
specified intervals, citrus fruits in abundance, intravenous 
injections of glucose with vitamins, and sedation as 
needed. On the third day and until discharge, vitamins 
are given twice daily. During this time the patient is en- 
couraged to read, meditate, and talk with members of A.A. 

It might be mentioned here that the A.A. program is 
truly a spiritual one. At least 8 or 10 of the Twelve Steps 
followed by its members mention God or a “Higher Power” 
as each understands Him. 

In this type of ward there is no radio, television, news- 
paper, or visitor, except visitors from A.A. groups. As 
a rule, the patient’s family is very co-operative on this 
last point. They know that by calling the supervisor they 
can receive news of the patient’s condition. 

The doctor is in attendance and visits the patient daily, 
giving both physical and mental care. The chaplain also 
is available and ready to give needed counsel. Since the 
patient has received kindness and understanding from the 
nurse, he will frequently confide his fears to her and she 
can counsel and assist him. 

After 5 days—or longer if necessary—the sponsor takes 
the patient under his care and pilots him to an A.A. meet- 
ing. As they leave Mercy Hall, each one is encouraged to 
return as a visitor and to help others as he has been 
helped. He has been told that according to the belief of the 
A.A. organization there are 2 days in every week about 
which he should not worry, 2 days which should be kept F 
free from fear and apprehension. 

One of these days is Yesterday with its mistakes and 
cares, its faults and blunders, its aches and pains. Yester- 
day has passed forever beyond one’s control. 

The other day that he should not worry about is Tomor- 
row with its possible adversities, its burdens, its large 
promise and poor performance. Tomorrow is also beyond 
one’s control. 

This leaves only 1 day—Today—any man can fight the 
battles of just 1 day. It is only when one adds the burdens 
of those two awful eternities—Yesterday and Tomorrow— fF 
that one breaks down. Now he must learn to live 1 day at 
a time. : 

Many men have learned to live so, according to Sister 
Mary Aubrey, R.S.M., R.N., the supervisor of the ward 
whose records indicate that 30 percent of the 309 patients 
handled over a 3-year-period have continued to abstain. 


The statistics given above are determined by the sponsor's F i 


report which is given to the hospital each month for one fF 
year after the patient’s release. These figures certainly 


should encourage more hospitals to begin a similar pro-f St 


gram. 
We who are interested in rehabilitation and the pre > 
vention of crime agree that to reduce alcoholism is t 
lower the crime rate. 
December 5, 1958 


.R. WHITE 
Parole Agent, Pennsylvania Board of Parole 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant water loses its purity and in cold 
weather becomes frozen; even so does inaction sap the vigors of 


the mind. 


—LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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As this column is being written, the 86th Congress is 
less than a month old. A few bills have already been in- 
troduced which are of interest to probation and corrections 
personnel, but several more will doubtlessly be introduced 
as the Session progresses. Successive editions of FEDERAL 
PROBATION will bring current news of Congressional devel- 
opments in this field. 

R. 4151 gives to the Judicial Conference of the 
United States statutory authority to promulgate minimum 
standards for probation officers appointed after the effec- 
tive date of the Act. This measure has been recommended 
by the Judicial Conference since 1942. At its most recent 
session, in September 1958, the Conference reaffirmed its 
approval of the proposal and a draft bill was transmitted 
to both the Senate and the House of Representatives for 
introduction. Existing standards recommended by the Con- 
' ference for all probation officers include: good character 
and health, age limits from 24 to 45 years at the time of 
appointment, a liberal education evidenced by a bachelor’s 
degree, or its equivalent, and experience in personnel work 
for the welfare of others for not less than 2 years. An ac- 
ceptable substitute for 2 years’ experience is an equal time 
of specific training for the welfare of others in a recog- 
nized school of social service or a professional course in a 

recognized college or university. 


H. R. 2976—Toamend Section 1114 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code, as amended, in reference to the protection of 
officers and employees of the United States by including 
probation officers of the United States district courts. H.R. 
' 2976 amends the United States Code to include federal pro- 
' bation officers within the provisions of Section 111 and 
1114 of Title 18 which make it a federal offense to kill or 
assault certain listed federal officers. This bill also was in- 
troduced in the House by Representative Celler at the re- 
quest of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. It is a proposal which has long been advocated by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States. To date, 
probation officers have not been included within these pro- 
visions of the Code, despite the dangers which are clearly 
inherent in their work. Inclusion within these sections 

provides the officers with a degree of physical protection 
_ as it is believed there is a certain deterrent effect in the 
» knowledge that an assault on these officers will be invest- 
igated and prosecuted under federal auspices. 

Bills on the same subject, but drafted in a different 
form, have been introduced by Congressmen Halpern, 
Lindsay, Madden, Derounian, and Barry. These bills make 
» ita criminal offense to injure, threaten to injure, or hinder 
_ a federal officer in the discharge of his duties. 


H. R. 3218.—To amend 18 U. S. C. 3401 concerning United 
_ States Commissioners. This measure would extend the 
_ jurisdiction of United States Commissioners in places over 
\ which the Congress has exclusive power to legislate or 

over which the United States has concurrent jurisdiction. 
According to the provisions of the bill a commissioner 
could try and sentence persons committing offenses punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 1 year or by a 
€ fine of not more than $1,000, or both. A person charged 

with such an offense is entitled, by the wording of this bill, 
to request trial by a United States District Court. 


Legislation 


By C. AUBREY GASQUE 
Deputy Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


As the laws are above magistrates, so are the magistrates above 
the people: and it may truly be said, that the magistrate is a speaking 
law, and the law a silent magistrate. 


H. R. 153.—To give the consent of the Congress to inter- 
state compacts or agreements dealing with juveniles and 
delinquent juveniles and for other purposes. Introduced by 
Representative Celler, this resolution gives Congressional 
consent to interstate compacts or agreements dealing with 
delinquent juveniles. This resolution, which has been ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the United States, 
was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Celler in 1957 as H. J. Res. 10. It passed the House in the 
last days of the 1957 session, but it was not acted on by the 
Senate prior to final adjournment in 1958. 


H. J. Res. 4.—To authorize the Attorney General to estab- 
lish an Institute of Corrections for the training and instruc- 
tion of corrections personnel selected by states and their 
municipal subdivisions in the field of correctional methods 
and techniques. This resolution was also offered by Repre- 
sentative Celler. It authorizes the Attorney General of the 
United States to establish an Institute of Corrections for 
the training and instruction of corrections personnel 
selected by states and their municipal subdivisions. This 
bill is sponsored by the Bureau of Prisons and it has the 
support of the Federal Probation Officers Association. It 
is identical with H. J. Res. 522 which Mr. Celler introduced 
in the last Congress. 


S. 850.—To provide assistance to states for the establish- 
ment of institutions of a minimum security type for treating 
and rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. This bill was in- 
troduced by Senator Kefauver for himself and Senators 
Hennings, Carroll, and Langer. It would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $5 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960 for use as grants to the states to establish and 
operate minimum security institutions including “forestry 
camps, half-way houses, and Boys Town type projects.” 


H. R. 772.—To provide for assistance in strengthening 
and improving state and local programs for the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. This bill 
was introduced by Mrs. Green of Oregon. Its short title is 
“Delinquent Children’s Act of 1959.” If enacted it would 
create a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
established under the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It provides grants for the training of personnel 
to work in the field of juvenile delinquency and for de- 
veloping improved techniques in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The grants would be made available to states 
and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
and, in the case of grants for research into techniques, to 
private voluntary organizations. 


H. R. 319 and H. R. 1084.—These two resolutions, on the 
same subject as H. R. 772, were introduced by Represent- 
ative Addonizio of New Jersey, and Representative Zelenko 
of New York, respectively. These are more extensive bills 
than the one offered by Mrs. Green. They include, in ad- 
dition to those provisions contained in her bill, grants to 
states to strengthen and improve State and local programs. 

Other bills on the subject of juvenile delinquency in- 
clude the following: S. 765 and S. 766 introduced by Sen- 
ator Hennings, and H. R. 3464 and S. 691 introduced by 
i —ipaaaaaaa Elliott and S. 694 by Senator Hill, respec- 
tively. 


—CICERO 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Identifying and Treating Potential Alcoholics,” by Roger 
J. Williams (September-October, 1958). 

This article was presented to a symposium on advances 
in scientific criminology at the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The author 
recognizes that excessive alcoholic consumption by the in- 
dividual is a contributing factor in crime, and believes 
that when science has developed to the point where alco- 
holism can be prevented we will have taken an additional 
step in the prevention of crime. He is convinced that the 
outlook is very bright, that alcoholism-prone individuals 
can soon be detected before they become alcoholics. He be- 
lieves that a reasonably diligent research on the relation- 
ship between alcoholic craving and nutrition will yield a 
scientific answer for preventing the excessive consumption 
of alcohol by the individual. 

The author recognizes the fact that alcoholism is a phy- 
siological and biochemical disease with psychological com- 
ponents intertwined. However, he approaches the detection 
and prevention of alcoholism from the biochemistry of 
nutrition factor. It is pointed out that compulsive, excessive 
drinking affects only certain individuals who are alco- 
holism-prone for life, and that the question to be invest- 
igated is “what is different about alcoholics?” He believes 
it is highly probable that alcoholism-prone individuals dif- 
fer from alcoholism-resistant individuals in all four main 
categories of normal differences: anatomical, physiolog- 
ical, biochemical, and psychological. He believes, moreover, 
that genvetic factors are involved in these individuals as 
much or more so than environmental factors. He points 
out that even though alcoholism-proneness has its basis in 
inheritance it does not mean that alcoholism cannot be 
prevented. 

Research points to crucial differences which make an 
individual alcoholism-prone. These differences relate to the 
appetite-regulating cells and tissues in our brains. Alco- 
holism-prone individuals are those in which the cells and 
tissues which operate to control appetites are much more 
prone to become deranged because of inadequate nutrition. 
These are the alcoholism-prone persons who will remain 
that way for their lifetime because their genetic constitu- 
tions cannot be changed. However, their appetite regulating 
cells need never be deranged or deficient. If the proper nu- 
tritional supplements are supplied to the particular individ- 
ual with plenty of everything that his appetite regulating 
center, as well as the rest of his body, needs, the alcoholic 
craving will be abolished. In other words, alcoholic crav- 
ing need never appear if all the specialized cells and tissues 
in their bodies are continuously well nourished. 

Dr. Williams’ article is most interesting, logical, and 
thought provoking. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“A Historian Looks at Crime and Criminals,” by Harry 
Elmer Barnes (November-December 1958). The author, a 
prominent teacher, researcher, and writer in the field of 
sociology and criminology, makes the point he is essentially 
a historian and reviews his experience doing historical sur- 
veys in New Jersey in 1917, in Pennsylvania immediately 


afterward, and as a writer of columns, articles, and books 
in the field of criminology. 

He says the era of “new penology” has risen and fallen 
because although present administrators of our prisons 
may desire to place emphasis on rehabilitation and reform 
of the offender, they are prevented from doing so by cus- 
todial restraints and public fear of prisoners. He acknow- 
ledged, however, that during the war rehabilitation did 
take place even in some of the fortresses while prisoners 
were turning out war materials, donating blood, etc. He 
also paid tribute to the fine military record of some 100,000 
prisoners accepted in the services. 

On the positive side, he reeommends community agencies 
—publicly supported—to help prevent juvenile delinquency 
and crime, wide use of probation, programs by prisons to 
enlighten the public and remove fear of the “convict 
bogey,” revision of the criminal code, substitution of the 
jury system by panels of trained experts, the use of recep- 
tion or screening centers, and the establishment of spec- 
ialized training and rehabilitation institutions to replace 
the present type of prison. 


“The Role of the Professional in Correction,” by Douglas 


C. Rigg (November-December 1958). The author is warden f 


of the Minnesota State Prison and may be classified as a 
professional because of his training. He discusses the con- 
flict between the “old line” prison people and the profes- 
sional staffs and lists the professional groups which con- 
tribute to correctional work—classification, casework, voca- 
tional training, education, religion, research, psychological 
services, psychiatry, medicine, group therapy, etc. He then 
lists and discusses the following points: (1) Correction is 


a frustrating work, and he points out that professionals 


and non-professionals tend to blame each other for failures; 


(2) Penology is not yet an exact science—and too much is F 
(3) Correctional institutions > 
have limitations that must be accepted; (4) No prison can > 
be run as an experiment, but experiments can be carried f 
out in institutions; (5) Professionals are human; (6) Pro- f 


expected of professionals; 


fessionals vary as to abilities, and no successful one has 


all the answers; (7) Professionals have scientific training 


and must keep open minds; (8) Penology is acquiring a 


storehouse of knowledge and techniques and the profes- fF 
sionals use new methods; and (9) Professionals are gain- F 


ing experience and cannot be condemned as a group for 
lack of it. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“A Type of Predelinquent Behavior,” by Irene M. Josselyn, 


oO 


M.D. (July 1958). In this article, Dr. Josselyn presents i 


case material illustrating some aspects of adolescent de- 


linquency. She views these cases in terms of a contemporary — 


theory of the etiology of childhood delinquency which has 


been described by Johnson, Szurek, and others. In sub-f 
stance, according to this theory, adolescent misbehavior f 


results when the child acts out the repressed impulses of 


the parents, hoping that this will bring some gratification F 


in the form of parental approval. 

Dr. Josselyn points out that the social and economt 
level of the child may determine whether or not the be 
havior is classed as “delinquent” and the disposition whic 
is made. She feels that children of lower economic an 


social levels who demonstrate undesirable behavior are ; 
frequently regarded as predelinquent with resultant inst F 
tutionalization, whereas children from upper economlty 


groups may be referred to a psychiatrist. 


The author stresses the importance of early recognition : 


and treatment of these “predelinquent” children. This wil 
prevent the adolescent from becoming hopelessly enmesh 
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in a pattern of delinquent behavior with concomitant ser- 
ious psychological crippling. 

“The Psychodynamics of Male Adolescent Delinquency,” 
by Eugene I. Falstein, M.D. (July 1958). Dr. Falstein feels 
that delinquent behavior is often a kind of defense mech- 
anism, the understanding of which requires careful psychi- 
atric exploration. Although the author considers delin- 
quency to be a serious psychiatric problem, he recognizes 
it as a broad problem in which many specialists in various 
aspects of human behavior have important contributions 
to make. He points out that the psychoanalyst must con- 
sider and utilize the knowledge of other behavior speci- 
alists as he undertakes his specialized psychological studies. 
In this article, Dr. Falstein shows the role of psychoan- 
alysis in achieving a favorable modification of the destruc- 
tive defense mechanisms which are found in young delin- 
quents. 

“The Treatment of Drug Addicts as Voluntary Outpat- 
ients: A Progress Report,” Marie Nyswander, M.D., et al 
(October 1958). The authors report a year’s experience in 
the treatment of drug addicts as outpatients in the New 
York area. The report describes in detail the results of the 
treatment of 70 voluntary patients by a staff of 30 psycho- 
analytically trained therapists. Although there is much in- 
teresting information contained in this report, it is diffi- 
cult to draw any definite conclusions as to the results of 
the treatment given. 

Certain important facts seem to stand out to this re- 
viewer. The first of these is that withdrawal of the patient 
» from the drug may prove to be unsatisfactory or even im- 
) possible to achieve in an outpatient setting. Another com- 


n monly recognized problem which is touched on in this re- 
a- Ff port is the dearth of community facilities for the hospital- 
al f ization of addicts and for their supportive treatment. 


Of the 13 patients in this series who continued under 
| treatment after 1 year, 10 are reported as having discon- 
/ tinued drugs, 2 had decreased their habit, and 1 was taking 
» drugs “occasionally.” Twelve of the patients dropped out 
» of treatment because of “poor motivation” and 12 of the 
) patients who dropped out were reported “on drugs” when 
» they terminated their relationship with the clinic. It should 
also be noted that 12 patients dropped out within 1 month. 
> It should be apparent that these results leave much to be 
desired in achieving the primary goal of withdrawing ad- 
dicts from their drugs. The aim of therapy should be to 
allow the patient to live comfortably without drugs and it 
is essential that the patient be withdrawn before therapy 
can proceed. 

“Observations on Institutional Treatment of Character 

Disorders,” J. M. Lewis, M.D. and James W. Osberg, M.D. 
(October 1958). For a comprehensive view of the insti- 
| tutional treatment of the narcotic addict, your reviewer 
’ recommends this paper to your attention. Here, Drs. Lewis 
and Osberg describe their experiences at the United States 
» Public Health Service Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. They 

tell something of the kinds of addict patients who are seen 
| at that institution and describe the therapeutic program 
» there. They show a trend toward a more permissive atti- 
> tude with a healthier response on the part of the patients. 
» Unfortunately, the authors are unable to present specific 
» information as to the results of the Fort Worth program, 
| though some followup studies are being made. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


omit 
> be- 
ie “A Recipe for Recidivism,” by Will C. Turnbladh (July 
= » 1958). Competent, experienced leaders in the correctional 


; field agree as to the principal factors responsible for pro- 
) Pelling people on to further delinquency and crime. Partic- 
: ular reference is made to disposition of the “first offender’ 


ition without proper individual study to determine underlying 
; will f havior and personality patterns; detention without re- 
eshed F* habilitation programs; superficial supervision by untrained 
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or overloaded probation and parole officers; unduly long 
periods of incarceration. These practices offer little in 
guidance or encouragement to offenders to return to a 
wholesome, normal life. The use of such harmful methods 
in many communities will prove more significant in ap- 
proaching the study of crime prevention and correction 
than attributing scientific meaning to unreliable recidivism 
rates. 

“Significant Characteristics of Recidivists,”’ by John W. 
Mannering (July 1958). This interesting paper presents 
conclusions reached in a study of approximately 2,000 per- 
sons sent to certain Wisconsin correctional institutions in 
1956 and 1957. The restricted sampling, both as to area 
and number, the failure to use a control group to relate 
the “findings” to the general population, make the con- 
clusions statistically unreliable and unacceptable in the 
opinion of the reader. The estimates that 50 to 70 percent 
of prisoners admitted to state and federal penal insti- 
tutions are recidivists and that over 60 percent of those 
arrested by the FBI have prior records are equally ques- 
tionable. 

The composite picture of the recidivist, based on the 
study’s conclusions, follows. Men are more recidivistic 
than women; recidivists are older than first offenders, but 
recidivism is present in all age groups; non-whites tend 
to be more recidivistic than whites (although whites have 
a higher proportion of “hard-core” recidivists) ; the educa- 
tional background differs little in both groups; the re- 
cidivist is more likely to come from urban areas; military 
service records are similar in both classifications although 
recidivists have fewer honorable discharges than first of- 
fenders. Male recidivists more frequently commit narcotic 
law violations, fraud, burglary, larceny, and auto theft 
whereas with female violators, larceny, narcotic law, and 
sex offenses are most frequently repeated. 


“Factors in Measuring Recidivism in Annual Reports,” 
by Milton G. Rector (July 1958). This excellent study of 146 
reports received by the NPPA in 1957 and 1958 verifies 
the lack of standard definitions of recidivism, probation, 
first offender, and other pertinent terms. The absence of 
consistent, accurate records and the varying, questionable 
methods of computing data, demonstrated that “. . . annual 
reports do not serve as a reliable source of information 
about the success and failure of correctional agencies.” 

Recidivsm rates varied widely with definitions and 
methods; “success” too often was measured by mere re- 
vocation; responsibility for failures of probationers and 
parolees was not indicated. Definitions and standards of 
uniform reporting and recording must be established, the 
effect of changes in judicial policies must be evaluated, 
agreed standards of acceptable behavior must be deter- 
mined if failure of individual conduct is to be measured 
successfully. Too often a low, so-called recidivism rate 
may indicate the lack of public service and protection. 
Agency policies and methods of statistical summarization, 
often slanted to favor the “success” of the agency, provide 
little scientific data which are helpful in judging the suc- 
cess or failure of the operations or in providing adequate 
or valuable information for future constructive programs. 

“Recidivism and Recidivism Statistics,’ by Sol Rubin 
(July 1958). The basic purpose of treatment of offenders is 
to prevent persistent criminal behavior. Expert examin- 
ation of recidivism rates disclosed that they are incor- 
rectly taken as a measure of the success or failure of cor- 
rectional processes. Actually the recidivism rate does not 
tell the whole story. Subjects not likely to become repeat- 
ers are given prebation and seldom go to institutions; 
many recidivists do not become persistent offenders; those 
who do not return to prison are not necessarily reformed, 
law-abiding citizens. 

An increase in recidivism rates is not true evidence of 
criminality but can represent changes in administrative, 
judicial, and prosecution attitudes; the use of the suspend- 
ed sentence; and leniency for the “first offender.” Progres- 
sive, effective treatment programs must be based on real- 
istic data not statistical rationalization. The important 
challenge is to learn the real cause of failure: is it the 
character of the offender or the quality of the treatment 
given him? 
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“Recidivism and Maturation,” by Thorsten Sellin (July 
1958). What specific influences has aging on criminal con- 
duct? Many research studies are evaluated, restricted to 
review of individual offender’s criminal histories in this 
country and analyses of penal registries in foreign areas 
permitting study of offenders’ lifetime criminal record. 
The statistical tabulations are worthy of thorough review. 

The findings suggest the validity of old hypotheses re- 
garding the relationship of aging to criminal conduct, 
namely. . . that (1) the younger a person is when he is 
first convicted of crime, the greater is the likelihood that 
he will be convicted again and that he will continue to 
commit crimes over a longer period; (2) the risk of a 
subsequent conviction is in direct ratio to the number of 
previous convictions; (3) the younger a person is the 
shorter will be the intervals between his first and subse- 
quent crimes; and (4) the risk of recidivism varies with 
the offense, being highest for property crimes. 

The conclusions reemphasize that scientific correctional 
treatment of juveniles and youthful offenders must become 
a primary objective in effective programs for prevention 
of delinquency and crime. 


“Adolescent Recidivism,” by Louis Berlin (July 1958). 
Herein a probation officer attempts to analyze and control 
the “surge of recidivism” in his caseload. Similarities in 
precipitating factors and in reactions in adolescent cases 
disclosed the presence of a certain “critical event” which 
threatened the probationer’s self-esteem and caused the 
unwholesome or illegal acting-out of his feelings. A mother 
leaving on an extended trip with a younger child, loss of 
job, brush-off by a girl friend, mother being hospitalized, 
a probationer being accosted by police or reprimanded for 
minor infraction are mentioned. The stress situation 
arouses resentment in the youth which he often expresses 
in hostility or by committing an antisocial act. Suggestions 
for giving the probationer emotional support and guidance 
to prevent violations are enumerated. 


“A Newspaper’s Obligation,” by Sevellon Brown III 
(October 1958). The editor of Providence, Rhode Island, 
newspapers, affirms that newspapers have a responsibility 
to report important crime news events but they must not 
exploit particular events by unreliable sensationalism 
merely to “sell papers.” Anchored to the community itself 
and sharing in its progress or failure, the newspaper busi- 
nessman does not wish to be part of a crime-ridden city. 
He considers it his obligation to understand and interpret 
accurately the causes and manifestations of crime, to 
help in its control. Articles written to focus attention on 
the community’s needs for enlightened probation services, 
adequate treatment for child and adult, or to campaign 
for improvements in law-enforcement methods often are 
responsible for securing the necessary financial aid and 
community support for such projects largely because of 
the newspaper’s favorable publicity and recognition of the 
community responsibilities to its citizens. 

“Crime News Writing and Its Role as a Crime Stimulant,” 
by Stafford Derby (October 1958). Firsthand reporting of 
crime, especially that related to stories of gangster activi- 
ties and organized crime, does not encourage glamourizing 
the criminal in print. Stories must be factual in presenta- 
tion with careful attention to the position and space given 
them. High standards and positive motivation in writing 
have resulted in elimination of misuses of the term delin- 
quency, bringing a greater understanding of the problems 
of crime and an urgency toward constructive remedial ac- 
tion by the reader. Such professional reporting of crime 
news is an asset, not a liability, in the battle against” 
crime. 

According to advice offered newspaper workers by G. M. 
Hyde’s Handbook for Newspaper Workers, legitimate rea- 
sons for publication of crime news include: to warn the 
public of the activities of criminals; to publicize the effec- 
tiveness of police and court action to curb crime; to dis- 
courage crime through giving publicity to wrongdoers. 
Making crime news an amusement, sensationalizing or ex- 
aggerating the importance of such news, and making crime 
appear interesting and easy are some of the dangers in 
reporting. Officers of the law and the courts must not be 
misrepresented, criminals must not be aided in escape 
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attempts, and full stress must be pionet on the punishment 
element in crime to avoid demoralization of the young and 
mentally unstable. 

“Attitudes Toward Crime News,” by Albert M. Colegrove 
(October 1938). This newspaper man contends that “people 
may deplore crime news—but they read it.” He feels that 
although the public wants information about crime, close 
to 90 percent of the total news space over an extended per- 
sothag “good” news, without sensationalism or criminal 

asis. 

The reporter must remain objective, and be sensitive 
to human tastes and feelings, so as not to “overplay” crime 
stories, or oversimplify facts. This attitude is particularly 
essential to the understanding and reporting of juvenile 
crime if the common cure-all solution is to be avoided. 
Great benefits would result if leaders in the probation, 
parole, and institutional fields would give closer cooper- 
ation to pene onge so that the public’s interest in crime 
news could center on the “why” of crime and delinquency 
and not on the securing of pat, simple, but scientifically 
and socially incorrect “answers” that stress punishment 
alone for misbehavior. 


“Probation, Parole, and the Press,” by Karl Holton (Octo- 
ber 1958). Neither probation nor parole services enjoy a 
“good” press. Our own inability to explain clearly in the 
language of the man in the street the rehabilitative pro- 
grams, to tell just what we are er to accomplish, in 
language free from vague or “do good” phraseology, ac- 
counts for much of the failure. The unfavorable attitudes 
toward the value of news and of adequate constructive 
public relations often are created by the judges themselves, 
or by the overprotective, secretive probation and parole offi- 
cers in their refusal to release interesting, human stories. 

The contributions of newspapers concerning the success 
of the recent study of Massachusett’s correctional system 
in promoting the objectives of the California Youth Author- 
ity and the Los Angeles County forestry camp program 
are reviewed. An intelligent effort to improve public re- 
lations by cooperation with newspapers is essential to 
securing community understanding and acceptance of the 
agency’s value. 


“Publicity and Juvenile Court Proceedings,” by Gilbert 
Geis (October 1958). This thought-provoking paper pre- 
sents an extensive summary of the origins of the juvenile 
court in America and England, the constitutionality or 
right of newspapers to report juvenile court matters, and 
the background of the controversy over such publicity. 
Specific recommendations necessary for a sound relation- 
ship between the newspapers and the juvenile courts are 
enumerated: (1) Newspapers should be allowed admittance | 
to juvenile courts, but they should be forbidden by law from | 
disclosing the names of the participants in the hearings; 
(2) Publication of identifying data about persons in juve- | 
nile court hearings should be forbidden by statute in such | 
a manner that the information does not reach the news- 
papers from sources other than the courts; and (3) Every 
juvenile before the court should be afforded the oppor- | 
tunity for a public hearing if he so desires. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Changing Characteristics of Private-Hospital Alchoholic | 
Patients,” by Milton A. Maxwell, Frederick Lemere, M.D.,| 
and Paul O’Hollaren, M.D. (June 1958). Changes which have} 
occurred between 1935 and 1955 in the type of patients) 
who appear voluntarily for treatment at a private sani-| 
tarium devoted to alcoholism were analyzed on the basis| 
of data on 7,828 patients of the Shadel Hospital, Seattle.| 

The outstanding change was the increased proportion of} 
women patients; during this interval women have become} 
almost as willing to seek treatment as have men. The pro-| 
portion of both Protestant and Catholic men and of Protes-| 
tant women increased substantially while the percentage| 
with no religious preference declined. The greatest pro-| 
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portional increase (113 percent) has been among Protes- 
tant women. The proportion of Catholic women was high 
to begin with and increased only 14 percent. 

There has been a steady and substantial increase in the 
proportion of men and women coming from communities 
under 100,000 population; but farm women have not and 
are not yet appearing (only 4 farm women in 20 years). 

Thoughout the 20-year period, the women patients have 
been younger on the average than the men. The average 
age of both men and women, however, has gone up steadily. 
This has been due to an increased percentage of patients 
over 40, particularly in the 50-59 age class. The increase in 
average age was greater among the women, reflecting a 
sharp decline in the proportion under 30 and a substantial 
increase in the 50-59 age bracket. The proportion of 
widows, very high at first (27 percent), declined sub- 
stantially but remained much higher than the proportion of 
widowers. 

“The Rate of Alcoholism in the U.S.A., 1954-1956,” by 
Mark Keller and Vera Efron (June 1958). The newest est- 
imates indicate that there are some 5 million alcoholics in 
the United States: about 4,250,000 men and about 750,000 
women. 

The ratio of men alcoholics to women alcoholics continues 
in the same range where it has been in this country for 
nearly 50 years—between 5.3 to 1 and 6.3 to 1. Comparing 
1953 and 1956, the increase in the separate rates of the 
sexes was almost identical—males up 7.7 per cent, females 
up 8.3 per cent. These data do not support popular guesses 
of a current accelerated increase in alcoholism among 
women. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“Alcoholism, Crime and Juvenile Delinquency,” by M. M. 
Glatt (October 1958). This article presents a survey of 
recent work on the relation of alcoholism and crime. The 
first part of the article concerns alcoholism in relation to 
crime generally, the second part to the indirect influence 
alcoholism in the home may have on juvenile delinquency. 

The author protests the defeatist attitude nurtured by 
the host of popular misconceptions concerning the futility 
of efforts to treat the alcoholic who may have some identi- 
fication with criminal behavior. Not only does the author 
bring together many of the findings of modern research 
in this field but he also describes the relatively successful 
work accomplished at the Wellington Park Hospital, a 
public mental hospital located in the London area, to which 
a sizeable percentage of patients with symptoms of alcohol- 
ism are admitted. 

Despite the commonly accepted notion that alcoholism 
and crime somehow go together, the author notes that the 
great majority of alcoholics seen at that hospital as well as 
reported by other research studies never get into serious 
conflict with the law. Thus it becomes essential, from a 
clinical viewpoint if treatment of the alcoholic is to be 
effective, to separate alcoholics into various categories. 
Those who have habitual criminal tendencies must be class- 
ified separately from other kinds of alcoholics. A variety of 
‘alcoholic classifications are mentioned and it is evident 
from this study that only as the clinical types are more 


ic} definitively defined and treatment methods applied will 
D.,} 4 many of the misconceptions about alcoholism be dissipated. 


') The author says that in the past some reports have 
claimed that up to 60 percent of all criminal offenses were 


j-|} attributed directly to alcoholic intoxication. More recent 
is) ) studies, and he mentions Dr. Ralph S. Banay’s study in 
.| | Sing Sing Prison, show that not more than 20 to 25 percent 


of a prison population show a history of inebriation. 
) Banay’s study also showed that the contribution of alco- 
holism was greater in minor than in major crimes since 


much of the crime for which alcoholics are identified are in 
f the nature of minor brawls. Various other studies, partic- 
‘Jularly some in London, tend to support Banay’s findings 


and as the author says, “actually heavy drinking is usually 
a hindrance to the professional criminal as it hampers his 
preparations and coolness.” 

One of the major difficulties has been the failure to dis- 
tinguish between “alcoholic criminals” and the “criminal 
alcoholics.” The author points out that “alcoholic criminals” 
are a relatively small number, primarily related to psy- 
chotic drinkers, some mentally defective drinkers, and the 
few who commit crimes “while under the influence of alco- 
hol” usually as a result of moral and ethical deterioration 
brought about by habitual intemperance. But a far larger 
number of offenders associated with alcoholism are of- 
fenders who have shown criminal tendencies before they 
became inebriates. These are true alcoholic criminals; that 
is, they are first criminals and secondarily alcoholics. 

Obviously, if the treatment is to be effective, the crim- 
inalistic classification must be examined and then related 
to the problems of alcoholism. 

The author then goes on to examine the relationship 
between juvenile delinquency and alcoholism on the part 
of one or both parents. The article summarizes various 
studies of the impact of alcoholism on children and con- 
cludes that weighty evidence can be marshaled to support 
the assumption that a high percentage of instability among 
children and subsequent delinquent behavior can be caus- 
ally related to the effects of alcoholism in the home. As the 
author says, the damaging aspects of this problem are the 
emotional traumas suffered by the children who are re- 
jected, neglected, and abused or who frequently become 
pawns in the conflict between the mother and father. The 
real problem is the marital discord stemming from con- 
troversies in the home over drinking. 

The article then goes on to describe some rather suc- 
cessful efforts in the treatment of alcoholic parents by the 
Wellington Park Hospital and concludes that as some im- 
provement occurs in the homes of these parents, many of 
the problems of children disappear. Frequently, there is 
a strong bond of affection between the child and the alco- 
holic parent and it is a well-established fact that many 
alcoholics are affectionate and lovable persons when sober. 
The author shows that through successful rehabilitation 
of alcoholic parents many problems which seem very stub- 
born and difficult on the part of children disappeared. In 
conclusion the author suggests that: (1) The average alco- 
holic is not a criminal and does not come into serious trou- 
ble with the law. (2) The great majority of alcoholics who 
commit antisocial acts do so only after many years of ex- 
cessive drinking. At the same time the alcoholic’s intemper- 
ance, if continued, leads to grave consequences for the 
whole family. It is particularly damaging to children and 
therefore the author believes that alcoholism should be a 
challenge to medicine rather than the law, as through the 
best therapeutic treatment techniques much can be accomp- 
lished to alleviate the disruptive and disturbing influences 
in the home which pana excessive drinking. 

“Juvenile Delinquency in Problem Families in Cardiff,” 
by Harriett C. Wilson (October 1958). This article reports 
the findings of another project in the long series of ecol- 
ogical studies of juvenile delinquency. Unlike most of the 
findings of the ecological studies in the United States, this 
author concludes that, at least in the area studied, juvenile 
delinquency is “home centered” not “area centered.” Most 
of the ecological studies in the United States have post- 
ulated causal connections between deterioration of physical 
environment and delinquent behavior. 

Although, as the author suggests, it is too soon to dis- 
credit fully the ecological studies which have attempted 
to show a causal connection between environmental deter- 
ioration and delinquent behavior, this study brings to the 
complex problem of delinquency causation additional evi- 
dence that it is the “problem family” rather than the 
“area” which contributes to delinquency. In this study the 
author found that the delinquency rate among the families 
defined as “problem families” was eight times as high as 
the general rate of delinquency for Cardiff and twice as 
high in the control group of families defined as “non-prob- 
lem families” residing in the same area as those families 
displaying the high delinquency rates. In describing the 
problem families which were chosen on a basis of “per- 
formance inadequacy” the investigation brought to light 
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two features which were regularly found in problem fam- 
ilies and which this research group believes has substan- 
tial significance in the ecology of juvenile delinquency. 
These two features were (1) material deprivation and (2) 
emotional insecurity. The author states that in every case 
investigated there was material deprivation whether due to 
long-term unemployment, irregular work, or low wages. 
Whatever the cause, the effect tended to be the same—child- 
ren were underfed, underclothed, and ill-equipped with 
basic material necessities. As the author says, “The daily 
budgeting battle of all the problem-family mothers would 
be an extraordinary strain even to a woman of reasonable 
intelligence and a high degree of self-discipline.” 

The second important feature in the lives of the group 
is the emotional insecurity experienced by the children in 
the relationships with their parents. The researchers used 
the Glueck’s Social Prediction Table which has attempted 
to standardize such factors as “irregular discipline,” “emo- 
tional immaturity,” “mentally retarded,” or “apathetic 
parents.” In the eloquent prose of the author “The early 
needs of the infant are rarely, if ever, fully met. In ad- 
dition to the normal discomforts of a stage at which de- 
pendency-needs are greatest, the infant has to struggle 
with such discomforts as a highly inflamed bottom caused 
by infrequent washing and changing, or lying on a wire 
spring without an overlay, or being fed irregularly and 
very often inadequately. The problem family infant does 
not have his needs fully satisfied, he experiences frequent 
frustrations. He learns at an early stage that not many 
people around him can be depended upon. . . The develop- 
ment of the ego-ideal is impeded; there are no eeaey 
accepted standards of behavior in the erratic, unplanned, 
day-to-day way of living. The child gets no chance to ex- 
perience the gratification obtained by conforming with the 
parents’ wishes. It develops little or no self-discipline. The 
initial impact of school life on a child so ill-prepared is 
so tremendous that it impedes the learning process. These 
children start school with a handicap, as they lack the 
background which other children have had before entering 
school. .. they are unable to fit in the school routine. . . their 
speech is poor. . . their clothing is ill-fitting. . . they are 
shunned by their classmates. . . Absence from school is a 
major problem.” 

In summary the report concludes: “This sense of in- 
security found in the material and the emotional field, 
coupled with the absence of a set of ideals to live up to, 
conditions the child from a problem family for a delinquent 
career. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Where Does Discipline Begin?” by J. Edgar Hoover 
(This Week Magazine, November 9, 1958). In this article, 
the third in a series on juvenile delinquency, the director 
of the FBI lends his support to the statement that real 
“toughness” in youngsters is the ability to work toward the 
development of such qualities as pride, resourcefulness, 
morality, and good character. Only as parents reflect self- 
discipline in themselves and administer consistent dis- 
cipline in the rearing of their children can there be any 
hope for a cure of the “decadent disease” that is infecting 
our homes. Recommending a firm hand in dealing with 
delinquents before the courts he believes in appropriate 
punishments to deter youngsters from violating again and 
to instill in them respect for the rights and property of 
others. As a solution to our growing delinquency problem 
he advocates filling the juvenile world with ideals to 
counteract the emptiness and aimlessness of their lives. 

“I Started Life at 28,” by Albert L. Johnson (Pageant, 
December 1958). This is the story of a man who was sen- 
tenced at the age of 14 to life imprisonment for murder. 
After serving 13 years a fellow prisoner informed him that 
he should have been tried in juvenile instead of a criminal 
court. After appealing his case he was committed to a 


reformatory by the juvenile court and released without 
parole 9 months later. Unlike most case histories of pris- 
oners, this story reflects creditably on prison life in that 
the prisoner received helpful guidance in reading and 
vocational training and found a healthy emotional outlet 
by utilizing his musical talents. He also learned to recon- 
dition his attitudes toward a hated stepfather. Emerging 
from the reformatory without the usual bitterness that 
might fill a man who served 7 years too many because he 
was not heard as a juvenile, he managed to capitalize on 
his belated juvenile status by answering in the negative 
the arrest question on a work application blank. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Vocational Guidance and Probation,” by Dr. Theodor 
Frélich, Miinchen (July 1958). This article was con- 
tributed by a professional psychologist who is the director 
of vocational guidance at the Arbeitsamt (government 
employment office) in Miinchen. Based on his experience 
with adolescent boys who are apprentices or candidates 
for apprenticeships in various skilled trades, the author 
points out the great importance of expert vocational guid- 
ance as a factor in the prevention of delinquency, generally, 
and in the rehabilitation of adolescent delinquents in cases 
that are from time to time referred for guidance by courts 
and probation officers. The normal aggression of a healthy 
youth has to be directed into constructive channels; if 
not, it may seek antisocial outlets. The normally impulsive 
adolescent may become dissatisified and irritated by the 
dull routine of a job he has chosen at random, often with 
no relation to his actual aptitudes. Some of these boys 
change jobs or apprenticeships continually while, at the 
same time, becoming increasingly rebellious and disgusted. 
Another group needs special attention because their intel- F 
ligence and aptitudes are below par; then there are psycho- 
neurotic youngsters in search of “compensatory” occupa- Ff 
tions; schizoid individuals in need of a quiet niche, and so 
forth. Proper guidance is urgently needed in all these 
cases. 

The author believes that cases referred by probation f 
officers should be given priority over routine matters. F 
Young men about to be released from correctional insti- 
tutions need special prerelease preparation as well as 
vocational guidance and placement after release. The > 


author believes that recidivism among juvenile offenders > i 


(loosely estimated at 30 percent) is caused, in a large} 
part, by the hostility and discrimination they encounter 
after release from an institution. He feels that guidance 
and placement officers can help a good deal in counter- 
acting such adverse influences. 


“Possibilities and Limitations of Probation,” by Paul F 


Abel, (October 1958). Based on a lecture given by the} 
author at a conference in Kénigswinter in March 1958, 
the article surveys the probation field with particular re-> 


social investigation, followed by a decision granting ot ; 
denying probation. 
Among the numerous other matters discussed by Mr} 


Abel, I found particularly interesting his references t0}) can 
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ference to the practice of juvenile and adolescent courts> Pa, 
in Bonn. The author, a probation officer in Bonn, stresses} str 
the necessity for adequate presentence investigations. Ath fri: 
present, such investigations are usually available only inf es 
those cases that have previously come to the attention off cou 
social agencies such as the Jugendgerichtshilfe (juvenilef of 1 
court aid, a special agency that works closely with the ists 
court). Other cases are not thoroughly investigated but}... 
the probation officer is required to attend the trial andf " 
to give his opinion to the court as to whether the case is Ott 
suitable for probation. The author emphasizes that anyf j,” 
impressions received during the trial may be misleading;)  ;); 
he recommends that the judges should first promulgate 4f ¢), 
sentence (as required by German law), then withhold thef pro 
execution and continue the case so as to permit a propel}, .),; 
f 
hdr 


the treatment of young automobile thieves and to resti- 
tution of damages as a condition of probation. German 
courts emphasize restitution of damages in probation cases 
because they want the probationer to learn how to accept 
responsibility; in addition, they favor this practice because 
it permits an equitable settlement of civil liabilities under 
the court’s supervision. 

The author mentions that the supervision of individuals 
who have been released from institutions is a difficult and 
onerous duty for the probation officer. This and similar re- 
marks by other German writers lead me to believe that 
parole supervision is not too popular among the probation 
officers that have to do the work. Perhaps there may be 
good reasons for such an attitude; parole supervision is 
difficult in itself, requires much followup work, is probably 
added to a full schedule of probation work and interferes 


The Problem of Child Crime 


Sins of Their Fathers: A Story of Children, Not 
for Children, Told by a New York Juvenile Court 
Psychiatrist. By Marjorie Rittwagen, M.D. New 
York: The Riverside Press, 1958. Pp. 264. $3.50. 


Dr. Rittwagen presents in this volume her views con- 
cerning child crime and juvenile delinquency as she has 
seen them while working as a staff psychiatrist for the 
_ New York children’s courts. Her detailed descriptions are 
grisly, touching, sometimes funny and fascinating. The 
' presentation is directed primarily toward public consump- 
tion and follows closely along the lines of former articles 
. by the author in the Saturday Evening Post. 
' The author does admit that there is not any one estab- 
- lished theory which can adequately account for the juve- 
nile-crime problem, yet she offers a very severe indictment 
as to what she feels is the actual etiologic factor in the 
ref Very title of the vo:ume. However we must accept this 
_ indictment from the author not only in her position as a 
» psychiatrist but also as a female. 
' This volume offers the public seeking the dramatic 
aspects of our social problems quite a bit of appeal, crea- 
tiveness, and interest. I do not think the professional en- 
' gaged in court activities would enjoy the many detailed 
_ histories which are obviously aimed at attaining reader- 


‘ | interest. The already emotionally insecure parent who 
ne} reads this volume may well have his guilt feelings kindled 
58} to the point of further i it 

p er insecurity. 


_. The Appendix offers a good documentation of reported 
' facts and a statistical basis for the many cases of violence, 
strange crimes, shoddy parents, frightened parents, 
frightened children, and again and again neglected child- 
) ren—viciims of grownups’ apathy. The analysis of the 
court system presented reveals the all-too-often problem 
| of the machinery being theoretically sound but the machin- 
wts actually performing the work either being numerically 
) or qualitatively inadequate. 
' The problems are well presented for public review. 
Other than the inference as to possible cause as reflected 
fin the title, nowhere is there an appeal for doing some- 
\ thing to correct the situation, unless perhaps to reeducate 
‘the parents of today. Doctors know that when dealing with 
» problems or diseases that are today unknown as to cause— 
therefore remedy—we must do something temporarily, 
if only to keep public concern and interest alive. This is 
what we do with the great enigma of cancer today. We 
| admit we do not have any one good theory to explain the 
cancer problem, but we keep it before the public and make 
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with that work. Yet, as we all know, and our German 
colleagues will agree, good parole supervision is one of 
the most important elements in correctional work and 
should not be negected or treated as an unwelcome task. 
Was it a mistake, then, that the German laws of 1953 del- 
egated both probation and parole functions to the same 
probation officers? Not necessarily, but I believe that 
sooner or later German authorities will have to find a 
solution to this problem by providing greater special- 
ization. If we assume that the overall number of probation 
officers is sufficient to carry out both probation and parole 
functions we might suggest that those workers —— 
special aptitude and experience in working with release 

prisoners should be assigned to parole supervision and in 
large cities where this type of specialization is possible 
they would handle parole cases only. 


them do something by at least making them aware of the 
initial cardinal symptoms and offer some ray of hope to 
those who adhere to the alerting signs. Long before the 
cure for tuberculosis was discovered did we all know 
enough to become suspicious of the chronic cougher? The 
whole crime and delinquency problem would seem less dis- 
couraging if we could only do something besides painting 
— and trying to cite cases to support our own pet 
theories. 


Chicago, IIl. BERTRAM B. Moss 


Standards for Juvenile Institutions 


Institutions Serving Delinquent Children: 
Guides and Goals. Prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Pp. 119. 40 cents. 


Institutions Serving Delinquent Children: Guides and 
Goals has been prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in cooperation with the National Association of 
Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies. It is intended 
primarily for directors of state agencies administering 
such institutions and for superintendents and their staffs. 
The publication should be of interest and assistance to 
judges, child welfare workers, probation officers, and to 
private individuals interested in delinquent children. The 
information provided should further understanding of the 
many problems facing the administrators of training 
schools and should facilitate public support for better 
programs in public institutions of this type. 

The primary concern was the need to have some ob- 
jective statement of program goals and standards for 
training schools over the United States. These standards 
have been set forth in a concise and readable manner. 
Starting with a discussion of the role and contribution of 
the training school the study moves through the philoso- 
phy of the training school, comprehensive statewide pro- 
grams, the administration and organization of the training 
school, the training school and the community, the physical 
plant, the treatment program, general services, individual- 
izing the program, special institutional problems, and the 
followup program after the child returns to the commun- 
ity. Discussed in some detail are such controversial sub- 
jects as coeducational training schools, the use of the 
training school as a detention facility, the need for rules 
and regulations, discipline, and imposition of controls on 
children. 
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For those on the administrative level the discussion of 
personnel practices, staff development, public relations, 
and the physical plant will prove very helpful and interest- 
ing. The discussion of the treatment program and the in- 
dividual program will serve as a broad outline for those 
primarily concerned with responsibilities for specific 
treatment programs. 

In reading this publication the thought must be kept in 
mind that the ideas expressed are, of necessity, quite 
generalized and somewhat idealistic. It would be extremely 
difficult for most training schools to obtain the necessary 
public support to attain the ideal conditions recommended 
and it will take many years of education to reach a point 
where the general public will support the recommendations 
made in this publication. This is particularly true because 
of the intangible nature of the results of any institutional 
program. However, the aspirations for such programs and 
facilities should not be abandoned in defeatism and the 
struggle to attain these goals should be one of the prime 
requisites of administrators in the training schools and 
students of corrections everywhere. 

The standards set forth in this booklet will serve ad- 
mirably as a guide toward these goals and as support for 
their justification. Those engaged in the compilation of the 
publication deserve much credit for the systematic ap- 
proach in a field where current practices are so diverse 
and where present facilities differ so greatly from state 
to state. 


Greenlee, Va. JAMES A. STAMBAUGH 


Group Counseling for Prisoners 


What Will Be Your Life? By Norman Fenton. 
New York: The American Correctional Associa- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 108. 


To read this booklet intelligently, one must understand 
something of the California group counseling project for 
which this manual is one tool. Briefly, the project aims at 
involving large numbers of inmates in group counseling 
by nonprofessional employees trained and supervised by 
mental hygiene professionals. Starting at Folsom, Dr. 
Fenton, deputy director of classification, developed the 
project which is now in use on a wide scale in most of the 
California institutions. This manual grew out of the 
Folsom experiment and is designed to introduce the adult 
inmate to and prepare him for participation in group 
counseling. There is also a training manual for group 
leaders. 

“This course has been planned for those who are deter- 
mined to stay out of prison when paroled,’ the inmate 
reads. “A primary purpose is to aid you to study yourself 
and perhaps to grow toward better understanding of 
yourself .. . But in the final analysis, no one can help you 
unless you yourself firmly take the initiative.” 

The material “has been prepared for at least an eighth 
grade level of reading.” There are 11 short chapters, each 
including a few pages of text, a case history of a success- 
ful parolee, and one or more exercises. The case histories 
are varied and well chosen. The exercises are designed to 
stimulate thinking. Sample exercise topics: Your Reaction 
to Prison; Self-Analysis in Terms of Needs; Your Assets 
and Liabilities. There is also a glossary of difficult words, 
a bibliography on mental adjustment, and a list of bio- 
graphies of people who have overcome handicaps. 

The manual begins by emphasizing the need of most 
prisoners for treatment; explains briefly what treatment 
is; and stresses the importance of feelings, of building 
self-esteem, of the effects of the prison environment. It 
moves on to a discussion of ways of adjusting in prison— 
courageously and realistically, with aggressive hostility, 
or by the use of crutches such as compensation, projection, 
escapism. Then comes a discussion of the causes of crim- 
inal behavior (unmet needs in childhood cause feeling dis- 
turbances which find expression in behavior symptoms, 
including criminality). Four levels of treatment are ex- 
plained. The manual closes with “You, a Wholesome Per- 
son,” including some interesting “Thoughts About the 
Victim.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The manual says to the prisoner: “We think you have 
what it takes to become a wholesome person. We want to 
help. But you must want to improve and must do most of 
the work. It won’t be easy. But it will be worth it both in 
keeping you a free man and giving you a satisfying life.” 

Emphasis is placed on: troublesome feelings and that 
facing them will be painful; the difference between what 
is acceptable behavior in group counseling sessions and in 
other phases of prison life; the value of other phases of 
the prison program as testing grounds for personality 
development; and the need to understand authority, work 
with it, and accept responsibility. 

The manual impresses one as being realistic and suc- 
cessful in relating the essential elements of personality 
improvement to the inmate’s predicament. It makes no 
promises of success and says “we believe” and “you may” 
rather than “we know” or “you will.” One might question 
whether or not the author violates his own dictum against 
lecturing at times. For example, there are a great many 
“you musts.” However, they are usually prefaced with 
“if you want to improve .. .” or “if you are to stay 
out...” Since this manual is not counseling, but an intro- 
— to it, perhaps the author felt it best to lay it on the 

ine. 

The group counseling to which this manual contributes 
is, in this writer’s opinion, the major effort to date to 
transform correctional institutions, and especially max- 
imum-security adult prisons, into treatment centers. There 
have been, and are now, other excellent projects stressing 
group counseling and therapy. But these are usually small 
and aimed at young or selected delinquents. On the other 
hand, the results are not yet in on the California project, 
and Dr. Fenton would be the first to stress the need for 
careful evaluation. 

The American Correctional Association has performed a 
real service in making this manual and its companion, 
“An Introduction to Group Counseling in Correctional 
Service,” available to the penal field. Properly used, they 
should go far toward breaking down the barriers between 
staff and inmate by focusing attention on those potent 
determiners of behavior—feelings and attitudes. They 
should also swell the ranks of successful parolees. 


Elmira, N. Y. GLENN M. KENDALL 


Group Counseling Manual for Correctional Workers 


An Introduction to Group Counseling in State 
Correctional Service. By Norman Fenton. New 


York: The American Correctional Association, 
1958. Pp. 204. 


This manual is definite evidence that the author does 
not agree with many theoretical criminologists with whom 
it has become fashionable in recent years to relegate the 
prison to the ash can as a failure. On the contrary, Dr. 
Fenton believes passionately that the prison can be made a 
“total, treatment-like agency.” The basic requisite for 
attaining this ideal is to train “all correctional employees, 
whatever their rank or station . . . to be self-respecting 
workers in the treatment program.” 

The program of group counseling is considered to be a 
move toward the overall treatment institution. Further- 
more, Dr. Fenton asserts that this is more than a pious 
hope in California and that group counseling has in con- 
siderable measure transformed the prisons in that state 
into treatment situations. The group counseling program 
in the Department of Corrections in California “now has 
the highest administrative sanction.” “Hundreds” of em- 
ployees, largely lay persons without formal mental hygiene 
training, but operating under the supervision of mental 
hygiene personnel, are conducting group counseling in the 
various California institutions and “thousands” of inmates 
are participating on a regular scheduled basis. 

his manual is one device for training the lay employees 
who are to be group counselors, including line officers, 
shop foremen, teachers, and any other employee who has 
the basic attitude of good will. In addition, there are other 
manuals, demonstrations with inmate groups, motion pic 
tures, etc., which, over an initial period of 8 weeks, pre 
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pare an employee to start work with his group. Continuing 
inservice training is also stressed. 

This manual gives plenty of evidence that Dr. Fenton is 
no armchair theorist but that he has had plenty of ex- 
perience wrestling with both old-line prison concepts and 
new-fangled ideas of mental hygiene specialists. He meets 
all objections squarely and answers them on the basis of 
actual experience with inmates in prison. 

He renders unto Caesar those things which are Caesar’s. 
He recognizes the limitations of the operation of group 
counseling in a prison and also gives full recognition to 
the need for complying with the basic requirements of a 
custodial institution. 

Most of the manual is devoted to quite detailed ex- 
planations of how to conduct group counseling, beginning 
with the characteristics of a good group leader. Also 
covered are: how to get a new group under way, how to 
deal with gripes, resistances, and hostilities which are 
almost inevitable in such a project, and the way in which 
progress is made. However, no rigid or single method of 
procedure is advocated and numerous approaches and 
devices are indicated to meet many different situations. 

Also covered are administrative aspects and problems, 
suggestions as to what attitudes the group leaders should 
take in the face of criticism by inmates of institutional 
personnel (although use of names of nongroup members 
is one of the very few rules governing group procedure), 
inmate discussions of crime and criticisms of law and or- 
der, and the effect of the “prison culture or inmate code.” 

The book closes with some theoretical considerations 
such as the similarities and differences between group 
counseling and group therapy, the psychological concepts 
involved, and the psychological sequence in the progress of 
inmates in group counseling toward insight and person- 
ality improvement. 

The technique advocated is definitely permissive and 
nondirective. The group leader should not be directive or 
moralistic, nor try to lecture or correct inmate thinking. 
Rather, the leader should “mirror” the inmates’ verbaliza- 
tions. What is said by inmates is not as important as the 
feelings expressed. In this connection, Dr. Fenton presents 
a very interesting and what must be a rather difficult 
dual role for most of the group leaders to play. A leader 
must be permissive and accepting during group counseling 
sessions; but when the group breaks up and both the 
leader and the inmate return to their more routine duties, 
the leader must treat the members of his counseling group 
exactly the same as he treats every other inmate. In other 
words, if he is a correctional officer, he must be directive, 
impartial, and impersonal in his applications of rules and 
regulations. 

_There are other manuals and documents which are 
either in print or in production to cover the administrative 
_ aspects of the policies and procedures in group counseling, 

the role of the mental hygiene supervisor in group coun- 
seling, ete. 

Finally, one must be deeply impressed by Dr. Fenton’s 
scholarship and grasp of psychological and mental hygiene 
concepts, his intimate knowledge of the prison situation, 
his indefatigable devotion to translating a very difficult 
ideal into an actuality, and, above all, his vast store of the 
milk of human kindness. 


Elmira, N. Y. GLENN M. KENDALL 


The Alcoholic in Jail 


Revolving Door. By David J. Pittman and C. 

Wayne Gordon. Monographs of the Yale Center of 
Alcoholic Studies No. 2. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1958. Pp. 154. $4.00. 
_ One of the most unfortunate and complex experiences 
m our society is the continual arrest of the same individ- 
ual for public intoxication or drunkenness. These chronic 
police cases usually inhabit the Skid Row sections of most 
large cities. For them the jail is truly a revolving door. 

The authors, Dr. Pittman and Dr. Gordon, have made a 
most important contribution here. They have probed the 
Problem through the application of social science tech- 


niques with great skill and theoretical understanding. 
Thus, they present their findings of a sampling universe 
of 828 male cases of chronic recidivist inebriates at the 
Monroe County Penitentiary, Rochester, New York, from 
October 1953 through September 1954. 

There is one aspect of this study which deserves possibly 
more favorable mention than any other. Both investigators 
have been most careful in appraising the realities of the 
limitations of their undertaking and make no undue 
claims. They illuminate many of their findings with in- 
dividual case histories. In so doing they shed a good deal 
of light on the backgrounds of their subjects, what led to 
their excessive use of alcohol, the relationship of adjust- 
ment to alcohol use and what can be done. 

The authors lay bare the fact that we have no organized 
and systematic knowledge concerning the recidivist in- 
ebriate including treatment, research, arrest, and consider- 
ations in sentencing. Certainly it is hoped more studies of 
this kind will follow since it is of major national concern. 


Los Angeles, Calif. ARTHUR LERNER 


Alcohol Education in the Public Schools 


Teen-Agers and Alcohol: A Handbook for the 
Educator. By Raymond G. McCarthy. New Ha- 
ven: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1956. Pp. 
188. $4.00. 


The author has written a practical and enlightening 
handbook for those involved in teaching about alcohol in 
the public schools. Divided into three parts entitled, re- 
spectively, “A Working Philosophy,” “Organization and 
Techniques of Instruction,” and “Transcribed Class Dis- 
cussions About Alcohol,” the book makes what is said to be 
a pioneer effort to assist teachers in a controversial and 
difficult subject. 

Part I contains many helpful and interesting facts. We 
learn that about two-thirds of the adult population of this 
country uses alcoholic beverages, with about one-third 
totally abstaining. Further, the use of spirits has declined 
greatly since 1850, accompanied, however, by a great rise 
in malt beverage use and a smaller but definite increase in 
the drinking of wines. Young people in high school and 
college, beginning at about 15 years of age, follow the 
pattern of their parents in the use of alcoholic beverages 
and drink, nearly always, with parental consent. 

The author points out that the traditional teaching of 
total abstinence because of the physical deterioration 
caused by alcohol becomes futile with such a pattern of 
drinking and that a more useful approach would be to dis- 
cuss the community’s “attitude toward drinking and the 
motivations underlying the acceptance of drinking prac- 
tices.” Teaching about alcohol should be integrated into 
the general educational program and should not be taught 
as a separate subject. Stages of alcohol use leading to ex- 
cesses and possibly to alcoholism should be taught, as well 
as drinking and traffic accidents, drinking and economic 
and family problems, drunkenness and its implications. 

There are several points in Part I with which this 
reviewer takes exception although they do not impair the 
general excellence of the work. The author, for example, 
deplores the use of psychiatric explanations, especially 
the discussion of unconscious motivations of the person- 
ality of the excessive drinker or sufferer from alcoholism. 
He believes that discussions of these matters will arouse 
anxieties in the students which will be difficult to control. 
I think this depends entirely on the approach and it ap- 
pears to this reviewer that accepted psychiatric opinion 
about the personality factors which determine who will 
become the alcoholic or excessive drinker should not re- 
main hidden in these days when discussions of mental and 
emotional health are a part of our health education. Terms 
used to describe personality problems should be no more 
anxiety-producing than terms used in pharmacological 
and physiological explanations which the author does ap- 
prove. 

Another point with which McCarthy struggles is the 
matter of whether alcoholism is an addiction. Apparently 
he does not want to say so although he finally quotes from 
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the World Health Organization expert committee which 
states “compulsive craving and dependence can occur in 
those individuals whose makeup leads them to seek and 
find an escape in alcohol.” This is the description of the 
addictive personality, a seriously disturbed neurotic, or 
even schizoid person whose drinking is to extreme excess. 
Incidentally, the figure of 5 percent of alcoholism is given 
by the author as the extent of this problem of compulsive 
drinking. 

Another somewhat provocative element is McCarthy’s 
curious insistence that Jews and the Jewish religion have 
neither sanctions nor injunctions against drinking. These 
are entirely unsupported statements in his book, and it 
would be most useful to know what sources were combed 
for these pronouncements. Quotations from both Catholic 
and Protestant references are given to illustrate points of 
view about alcohol found among Christian denominations. 
This point is raised since the book is also to be used as a 
handbook and one would like to be quite sure that the 
points of view of the major religious denominations are 
fairly presented. In this reviewer’s psychiatric and cor- 
rectional experience problems of alcohol have been mini- 
mal in the Jewish group. 

Part II, discussing the techniques of instruction and 
organization of the courses, is a broad and most helpful 
discussion about the roles of the teacher, the home, and 
the community in instruction for the grade 10 level. 
Particularly good is the demonstration of the discussion 
technique for controversial subjects versus the authoritar- 
approach. We believe the Handbook earns its title in 

art IT. 

Part III, containing the transcriptions of class dis- 
cussions, is easily the best teaching device in the volume 
if one wants to know how the group discussion technique 
really works out. Very well illustrated are the confused 
tentative approaches to social and religious problems of 
high school students as well as the thoughts of a college 
ethics class and the teacher training class. The reviewer 
gained much in the understanding of attitudes toward the 
problem and what the educational needs are through the 
reading of this section. 

Aside from the several points mentioned above, the fact 
that the rest of the book is subject to so little disagreement 
in so controversial an area as alcohol makes this a guide 
which should inspire and strengthen those who work in 
this field. Its value is particularly good in showing how 
controversial subjects can be presented in such a way as to 
actually make the student a more mature and integrated 
personality. 


Washington, D.C. Louis JAcoss, M.D. 


Vulnerable Children Need Help 


The Problem Boy. By Ben Solomon. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50 (Cloth). 
$1.50 (Paper). 


Ben Solomon brings to this current work a world of ex- 
perience, both as an authority in the field of social welfare 
and as a writer and an editor in the area of youth leader- 
ship. He has authored many monographs and articles in 
publications of national distribution and in professional 
journals. This experience is immediately apparent when 
one takes that first thumb trip through this current book 
which is aimed at those people, professional and lay, who 
work with youth. The language used and the style followed, 
is one of studied clarity, brevity, and simplicity. 

The structure of this writing reveals also the author’s 
sincere interest in maintaining continuity for the reader. 
The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with 
development of the main theme; namely, that of the 
discussion of the vulnerable child. The second section, 
called Appendix A, contains a series of selected editorials 
which are used to more graphically portray points brought 
out in the main body of the text. The reader soon comes to 
appreciate this division as it eliminates the clutter of 
detail in deference to continuity of thought while reading 
the main theme of this author’s work. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Appendix B constitutes the third section of this book 
and presents in graphic form an overview of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States—a panoramic 
view from the standpoint of prevention and the various 
levels therein and correction in its various aspects. 

Mr. Solomon certainly possesses one of the basic re. 
quirements of a good salesman; namely, he is sold on his 
own product, so to speak: the value of working with poten- 
tial problem children. As a consequence he sells the reader, 

This reporter, considering himself among the profes- 
sionals, found the book to be crisp, refreshing, and enlight- 
ening. Certainly it could easily have become dull and 
boresome. The difference, it is believed, was made by the 
author’s complete grasp of the structure of the vulnerable 
child and his ability to communicate this knowledge in a 
way inoffensive to the person with experience in the same 
general field. 

‘ This book might easily be termed a thumbnail re- 
fresher course for the professional worker. To the layman, 
or as the author calls him, “the interested volunteer,” the 
book certainly reveals what we consider to be the funda- 
mental philosophy in working with children. While simply 
worded, the message itself is certainly by no means simple. 
Read properly and aided by Mr. Solomon’s considerate 
structure of the book, the lay worker should obtain a good 
grasp of what it is that people do or ought to do in work- 
ing with children. 

The eight chapters comprising the main body of the 
book are designed to progressively delineate, define, and 
describe what is considered to be the vulnerable child, 
what he looks like, how he acts, his background, his 
culture, his goals, motivations, and, above all, his needs. 
Also defined are the needs of workers and leaders who 
come in contact with these children and the basic goals 
and relationships that must exist in this type of work. 

While certainly not meant to be a best seller in the 
popular book field, nor designed to be a textbook in 
criminology or juvenile delinquency, this present book, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, is strongly recommended as — 
a “must” in the library of anyone coming into contact 
with or working with children who may or may not get 
into trouble. 


Denver, Colo. CHESTER D. POREMBA 


Redirecting the Neighborhood Gang 


Office in the Alley: Report on a Project With 
Gang Youngsters. By the Reverend Harold J.f 
Rahn, S.J., and J. Robert Weber. Austin, Texas: 
The Hogg Foundation, 1958. Pp. 71. 25 cents. 


This little paperback book is one of the best which has> 
come to our attention in a long time. It is the story of the> 
work of one man in what is clearly pictured to be a nearly > 
impossible situation. More than this, the book is in real- 
ity two separate documents presented side by side. It is, 
to the reviewer’s mind at least, this novel method of pre- 
sentation which makes the book so usable and so interest- 
ing. 

Father Rahm tells the story from the time of his arrivalf 
in El Paso, Texas, as assistant pastor to the Sacred Heart 
Church of South El] Paso through the establishment of a 
youth center, a youth recreation program, and to work> 
with gang boys. This story is told in six separate sections. 
Within each of these sections this story is further divided 
into natural topics. The story portrays very clearly af 
dedicated and thoughtful man, deeply concerned with the 
individual and social problems of his neighborhood. Ith 
shows him casting about, sometimes almost in desperation, 
for solutions or tools to attack these problems. The story 
is told in a warm and human fashion. It is further told 
with an atmosphere of honesty which does not seek to 
cover up failure, or propose total solutions where none are 
presently available. This part of the publication will bea 
source of inspiration to any person who is seeking to help 
others in any type of program. 

As each section of this narrative comes to a natural 
stopping place or to an open question the second author, 
Mr. Weber, presents with a great deal of clarity ani 
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insight the sociological aspects of the preceding material. 
This separation is accomplished through the alternate use 
of dark and light type. Especially good is his discussion 
entitled, “But What of the Gang?” These sections will 
appeal to anyone who is facing the problem of beginning 
a program to work with youths in the delinquent sub- 
culture of a devalued neighborhood. 

In addition to the insight and the clarity of presentation, 
Mr. Weber has posed several unanswered (and, at present, 
unanswerable) questions. Within these questions is a 
framework for much necessary research and experimenta- 


tion. 

All in all, we believe that this is one of the most usable 
and helpful publications of this nature to appear recently. 
There is only one unfortunate oversight. While the price 
is clearly stated, one who is not familiar with the Hogg 
Foundation will be at a loss to know where to send for a 
copy. The address is not given. 


Spring field, Ill. 


EDWARD P. HOPPER 


Growth of a Human Science 


Progress in Clinical Psychology, Volume II. 
Edited by Daniel Brower, Ph.D., and Lawrence 
E. Abt, Ph.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1956. Pp. 364. $7.75. 


In a time when our society invests increasing energy 
and urgency in an effort to come to an understanding of 
itself, it is encouraging to experience the vitality of one 
human behavior discipline, to which this volume bears 
witness. Indeed one overriding impression is that clinical 
psychology is not one area of knowledge at all. It is 
rather a burgeoning collection of technologies, each with 
its own set of special theories in attendance. 

The editors contemplate publishing succeeding volumes 
at 3-year intervals. Some of the reviews represent high 
efforts at criticism and synthesis and will themselves prob- 
ably exercise an influence on the progress of this science 
well beyond so short an interval of time. The main 
rubrics of the book are testing, therapy, applications of 
cimical psycnology in special settings, and contributions 
to the field by neuropsychology, statistics, and research. 

The styles of the various chapters range from carefully 
summarized and literal reportage through vigorous de- 
fenses of contested viewpoints to attempts to abstract 


th central theses and issues confronting a particular sub- 
J speciality. This reviewer felt best served by the authors 
‘f whose efforts fell in the latter two general categories of 
\S:f style. This would include the freer treatments, among 
' others, of the Rorschach, the TAT, psychoanalysis, and 
nas | STOUP therapy. One wonders, after reading the kind of 
the f Teview_ this book represents, whether we really absorb 
rly - much information from the writer who religiously and 
aif 2arrowly informs us about the results of experiments. 
“is For example, Piotrowski’s closely argued criticisms of 
an the recent trend toward content analysis among Ror- 
sail schach practitioners is very involving and stimulating. He 
insists that the newer approach dismisses the core of 
‘val Rorschach technique—the analysis of the formal charac- 
oul teristics of responses to the blots. This reviewer feels that 
fa he may be premature. One of the promising aspects of 
ork Schafer’s and Sarason’s qualitative approach lies in ob- 
all ‘servation of interpersonal operation, in contrast to in- 
‘ded ferences regarding intrapsychic processes often gleaned 
ab from the older methods of Rorschach analysis. This is cer- 
fe ‘tainly not to say that the latter data is less valid than the 
th former, but interactional formulations are often what is 
~~ most immediately useful to a therapist, if he happens to 
hail be the best referral source. ; 
told Wyatt and Veroff’s overview of the Thematic Apper- 
. i ception Test contains a thoughtful discussion of the gaps 
are the psychologist’s comprehension of the nature of 
held fantasy and the symbol, and of some of the more common 
help Prejudices of fantasy test users. Ekstein’s summary of 
recent contributions to the psychoanalytic movement con- 
tains a theoretical model of the dimensions of the analytic 
a treatment process that is a useful guide for any student 


of it. Bach’s chapter on group psychotherapy is remark- 
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ably good. It is an excitingly comprehensive yet compact 
presentation of almost every major front before which 
the group therapy movement stands today. Other chapters, 
notably those on dreams and hypnosis, are also provo- 
cative. 

Two chapters were disappointing. It is unfortunate that 
as active a worker as Corsini did not free himself from a 
strict review of the literature on the status of psychology 
in correctional institutions. He might profitably have dis- 
cussed some questions in this area that do not find their 
way into print: administrators’ and personnel’s resistance 
to therapeutic intervention with inmates, the difficulties in 
hiring and holding adequate psychology staffs, the lack of 
interest in and support for research within institutions, 
etc. Also, it is saddening to read of the persistent fuzzy 
cultish phenomenology that mars the thinking of client- 
centered therapy workers. One wonders, in regretting that 
client-centered therapists continue to refuse to incorporate 
psychoanalytic concepts in their work when these concepts 
are gratefully employed by every other branch of clinicai 
psychology, whether client-centered therapy is fearful 
that it might lose the right to exist if it stopped declaring 
what it is not. There is too much preoccupation with hu- 
man capacities for growth and goodness in client-centered 
writing and not enough hard rigorous thought. 

This writer found only one sin of omission. He hopes 
that a chapter reviewing psychoanalytically-oriented in- 
dividual therapy finds its way into future volumes. As for 
the present one, anyone interested in modern clinical 
psychology wil find enough that is informative and stim- 
ulating to warrant a reading. 


Washington, D. C. SEYMOUR RUBENFELD 


German Criminology Text 


Das Verbrechen und die Gesellschaft. By Fritz 


Bauer. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1957. 
Pp. 256. 


This very concise summary of world criminological 
literature espouses a multiple factor approach and, like 
most American texts, it devotes a separate chapter to each 
presumed factor. There is more attention to biological 
explanations for crime than is found in our textbooks, but 
it gives at least passing reference to all types of discussion 
of crime, from commentaries in classical poetry and 
philosophy to the latest American research monographs. 

Americans will find this book of interest as evidence that 
German criminology has overcome what isolationism it 
developed under Hitler, and the book can reduce our own 
isolation by serving as an annotated bibliography of recent 
European criminological research. 


Urbana, Ill. DANIEL GLASER 


Growing Through Infancy and Adolescence 


The Story of Human Emotions. By George M. 
Lott, M.D. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 225. $4.95. 


Dr. Lott is a psychiatrist of many years experience in 
the field of mental hygiene, including some 10 years as 
consultant to children’s courts. It seems his main interests 
and most of his time have been spent with adolescents 
and young adults. 

The author has intended to write a book “for the aver- 
age person who wishes a deeper understanding of human 
emotions.” His concern is with the “problems and per- 
plexities of normal human experience,” these problems 
mostly selected through the utilization of a “teen-age 
viewpoint.” While chiefly concerned with “normal” ex- 
perience the author extends himself to a consideration of 
the “more common neuroses of adults.” 

The book is in two sections. The first concerns “Adoles- 
cence”’ or “Preparatory Growth,” and the second, “Human 
Emotions and Influencing People.” Topics dealt with in 
the first section range from a general consideration of 
“adolescence” as a stage in individual development to more 
specific problems of infancy, such as: eating habits, toilet 
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training, thumb sucking, enuresis, and general behavior 
problems which may become manifest in the growing 
child. Other sections deal with problems attendant to 
schooling, preparation for marriage, and sex instruction. 
The later chapters address themselves to the process of 
socialization with the concomitant development of hostil- 
ities. Attention is given to methods by which hostility can 
be handled and the results of mishandling such as the 
development of neuroses. There is a chapter on “Influenc- 
ing Others.” 

The author writes from a fatherly standpoint and is 
revealed as insightful and understanding. The writing 
follows a homey, commonsense style with many cartoons 
and drawings. The author illustrates his ideas through the 
use of case histories. While the author points to “multiple 
causation” underlying the problems discussed, the case 
studies tend to be extremely overgeneralized and usually 
indicate a single source of the complex problems. The lay 
reader may be lead to believe that a single reason can 
always be found for deviant behavior and the problem 
eliminated through correct thought and action. This latter 
charge may be confusing to the reader who is at other 
times counseled to “let nature take its course.” The point 
being made here is that the author, while sometimes quite 
authoritative with statements, such as “firmness in dis- 
cipline is the answer to delinquency,” on other occasions 
leaves the reader wondering as to the point being made. 
The first section of the book impressed the reviewer with 
its curious admixture of statistics, results of researches 
of various vintage and validity, clinical observations, and 
homilies. The reviewer could not determine the logic be- 
hind the presentation of topics in the first section and 
wondered often to whom the book was addressed. 

In the chapters dealing with the adolescent and young 
adult, Dr. Lott is on firm ground, especially when dealing 
with topics of “preparation for marriage” and “sex in- 
struction.” Correctional workers might well derive from 
these discussions ideas helpful in working with the youth- 
ful offender. 

In general, this is not a technical book and is not a 


manual, textbook, or systematic formulation of a theory 
of human emotions. In this sense the title of the book is 
misleading. Represented here is a friendly, warm, and 


well-informed individual who issues the command to 
“wake up and live.” The lay reader will find in these pages 
the advice of an expert in the field of mental health and 
adolescence, advice aimed at getting the parent through 
the narrow channel between being overrepressive and 
overindulgent in the rearing of the child. The problems 
attendant to growing through infancy and adolescence and 
the more common results of faulty development seem to be 
the main concern of this book. The appropriate audience, 
for the most part, would be curious and concerned parents. 


Washington, D. C. Davip C. TWAIN 


Uniform Crime Reports 


Review of the Report of the Consultant Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Reporting, Special Issue 
of Uniform Crime Reports, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Washington, D. C., 1958. Pp. 74. 

In November 1957, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
appointed a Consultant Committee to review the existing 
collection and publication of data in the Uniform Crime 
Reports series and to make recommendations for improve- 
ments. The Committee was composed of Dr. Peter P 
Lejins, University of Maryland, as chairman; Dr. Charl- 
ton F. Chute, director of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, New York City; and Stanley R. Schrotel, chief 
of police, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Three topics which have been the source of considerable 
comment concerning Uniform Crime Reports over the past 
years were suggested as agenda for the Committee. These 
were: population sources used for the computation of 
crime rates; problems involved in rural crime reporting; 
and the question of changes in the Part I Offense class- 
ifications. As the Committee report pointed out, these 
issues channeled the Committee work accordingly, and 


definite time and personnel limitations did not make 
possible an exhaustive analysis of the crime reporting 
program. The report in which 22 recommendations were 
made was published as a special issue of Uniform Crime 
Reports early in December 1958. «+ 

As to population figures, the Committee recommended 
that decennial figures should not be used for the computa- 
tion of crime rates beyond the year to which they pertain, 
and that the possibility of obtaining more detailed annual 
estimates from the Bureau of the Census be explored 
(Recommendation 17), and further, that published com- 
parisons be for a series of years, and not just for the 
current year compared with the previous year (Recom- 
mendation 20). 

The rural reporting problem was reviewed and it was 

suggested that crime data be compiled and analyzed for 
three general population groups: standard metropolitan 
areas, urban communities, and rural areas. It was also 
noted that estimates of the total crimes in each state 
would be expanded from those reported on the basis of 
the proportion of population for which reports were re- 
ceived in the three groups outlined (Recommendations 16 
and 18). 
The Part I Offense classification was the subject of 
several suggestions (Recommendations 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 14, 
15). It was recommended that the basic distinction be- 
tween Part I and Part II Offenses be eliminated, that sev- 
en of the major offenses (most of what is now Part I) he 
used as a general crime index, but that of those offenses 
now included in Part I, manslaughter by negligence and 
larceny of a value below $50, be excluded from use in the 
crime index. Otherwise, it was suggested that data on 
total crime be gathered whenever possible, including in 
addition to offenses reported to the police, those offenses 
that come to light only through the arrest of the offender 
(Recommendation 11). While this suggestion is logical, no 
discussion was given of the particular problems to be 
faced in accomplishing the recommendation. 

A further study of all crime classifications was ad- 
vised (Recommendation 12), with special attention to 
particular types of police problems (Recommendation 13). 

The first three recommendations deal with (1) the gen- 
eral use made of criminal statistics, (2) the need for main- 
taining continuity and, (3) the objectives of such a 
statistical system. 

The Committee recommended the publication of one 
annual bulletin, instead of two bulletins a year, thereby 
providing more time for a fuller analysis of the data F 
collected. Intermediate publications of a limited scope 
were to be encouraged (Recommendation 21), and the 
final recomendation (22) suggested the establishment of 
a permanent technical consultant committee to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for this reporting series. 

The Committee has rendered a real service in examining 
into and reporting upon the 29-year-old system of collec- 
tion of statistical data on crimes and arrests. In view of 
its fine introduction to basic considerations involved in the 
current reporting of police statistics, it is suggested that 
their report be carefully read and digested by all those 
concerned with reliable and accurate measures of crime in 
this country. All of the recommendations are pertinent 
and should bring about improvements in this reporting 
series. 

The Committee did not go into some of the other funda- 
mental problems which affect any criminal statistics re 
porting series. They did not consider it to be within the 
scope of their duties; nor, under the circumstances, did 
they have the time to cover so much territory. These are 
some of the additional problems that should be given 
consideration: 

1. The problem of creating really comparable crime data 
based on reports from law-enforcement agencies in each of 
_ separate states, each with its own individual criminal 
code. 

2. The insurance of much greater uniformity from sun- 
mary reports made by thousands of individual law §. 
enforcement agencies throughout the country. 

3. The question of whether a better method for com: 
piling national criminal statistics is to be found in stateR’ 
responsibility for complete statistics within each state as 
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recommended in the original study, Uniform Crime Re- 
porting, setting up the present series. et 

4, Should there not be developed standardized subdivi- 
sions which will reflect the various levels of criminal behav- 
jor within the broad classifications? These broad classifica- 
tions, such as, burglary, aggravated assault, larceny, etc., 
which cover the widest range of criminal behavior from 
the most serious and vicious to the minor and inconse- 
quential, can never measure in the detail what is needed. 

5. What can be done to integrate and interrelate statist- 
ies of juvenile delinquency with measures of crime? 

6. Are the records of law-enforcement agencies satis- 
factory as a source of information on the final disposition 
of persons prosecuted for criminal offenses? 

7. The problem of accounting for or estimating the 
amount of crime which is not reported in terms of criminal 
acts, but is known to exist in organized activities con- 
trolling gambling, prostitution, bookmaking, rackets, etc. 

8. Should not federal crimes and arrests be reported 
and included in state and national totals? 

9. The development of techniques and methods to make 
greater use of information already in police records con- 
cerning interrelationships between the kinds of offenses 
committed and the kinds of offenders who are involved. 


Sacramento, Calif. RONALD H. BEATTIE 


Detention Principles for Children and Youth 


Standards and Guides for the Detention of 
Children and Youth. New York: National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, 1958. Pp. 142. $2.00. 


Retaliation has been society’s traditional concept of re- 
quired action for a juvenile’s delinquent act. Jails, police 
lockups, and structures submarginal in their ability to 
provide decent conditions have been, and too often still 
are, used to hold delinquent juveniles pending court re- 
view of their offenses. 

Over the past 35 years the National Probation and 
Parole Association has been increasingly interested in 
studying the problem of juvenile detention. In 1946 two 
volumes—one dealing with the principles and practices of 
detention and one describing detention home design and 
construction—were published. For the last 12 years a full 
time youth detention consultant has directed local deten- 


by tion surveys, conducted field visits, observed and analyzed 
4 detention home plans. Standards and Guides for the Deten- 
on ution of Children and Youth is the outgrowth of this work 
the and experience. 


Prepared by Sherwood Norman, director of Detention 
Services for the NPPA, Standards and Guides is a hand- 
book of sound guiding principles for the establishment, 
use, and efficient operation of juvenile detention homes. 


wid The NPPA Advisory Committee on Detention and Shelter 
a Care, the NPPA field staff, several outstanding juvenile 
the p court judges, and other authorities on detention and re- 


lated fields critically reviewed the material before the 
final draft was completed. 

These standards are not presented as an inflexible blue- 
print. Rather, they are to be used as guides for considered 
changes in local conditions. The 304 items—and the con- 


ting cepts behind their selection—report, clarify, and define 
fie five major developments in the detention type of child 
care institution. 


Detention is temporary care of a child in physically 
restricting facilities (secure custody) pending court dis- 
position or transference to another jurisdiction or agency. 
Shelter care is temporary care of a child in physically 
unrestricting facilities pending some type of home place- 
ment. There is no place, therefore, for the “all-purpose” 
institution. A dependent or neglected child held in physi- 
cally restraining surroundings is being detained, not 
sheltered. : 
_ Not all delinquents require detention. Hygienic storage 
I$ expensive and unproductive. Effective detention is 
.PPossible only with adequate probation services. Respon- 

sibility for admissions control should rest solely with the 
Juvenile court. Controlled admissions reduce child con- 
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tamination, prevents overcrowding, regulates length of 
stay, and improves detention services. , 

Construction of nearly 100 new detention homes in re- 
cent years has confirmed special design, functional lay- 
out, and appropriate size as requirements to accommodate 
the new trend in detention programming and study. Site 
space must be considered and intake policies reviewed in 
order to determine suitable size. Intake studies frequently 
reveal a need for enlarged probation services, not larger 
detention quarters. As few architects or local officials 
have sufficient experience to do so unaided, designing and 
equipping detention facilities in accordance with Stand- 
ards and Guides should be done in conjunction with the 
NPPA’s consulting services. 

Detention is no longer just care and custody. The re- 
defined objectives stress child redirection; the beginning of 
rehabilitation and the groundwork for later treatment. 
Personnel are more than mere turnkeys. Qualified staff 
must provide eight basic services including group work, 
casework, and clinical services as well as academics and 
other varied activities. To aid the administrator in solv- 
ing some personnel problems one discussion is aptly 
named, “The Arithmetic of Nonresident Staffing.” 

Mr. Norman warns that authorities in communities of 
less than 100,000 population should “think twice” before 
building detention facilities. Regional detention for 
smaller areas is the logical answer but raises the question 
of providing other necessary court services not supplied 
locally. Experience with state-operated detention and 
diagnostic service is limited. The standards set forth are 
broad in order to encourage original and imaginative 
thinking for wider development of these services. A re- 
sounding yes answers the question of whether state- 
operated regional detention can work where the juvenile 
court is confined to county jurisdiction. 

Some readers may feel that the standards are too 
theoretical or unrealistic. They aren’t. Their practicality 
is demonstrated; every one of them is now in use. No 
single facility utilizes them uniformly, yet each one has 
proven its worth separately or in conjunction with some 
of the others. This work is recommended reading and re- 
ference for all individuals—architects to judges—in- 
terested in juvenile detention. 


Milwaukee, Wis. ROBERT PERKINS 


Reports Received 


California Prisoners (Annual Report). Department of 
Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1956 and 1957. Pp. 90. 
At the end of 1957, the California prison population was 
the highest in the history of the State. Statistical analy- 
ses contained in this report include characteristics of the 
prison population, characteristics of the populaton on 
parole, and data relating to commitments. 

Delinquency and Youth Crime. Buffalo Youth Board, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 40. This report summarizes the 
results of a study on the incidence, trends, and factors 
associated with delinquency based on official information 
available. Some of the highlights are: (1) youth arrests 
have been increasing since 1953; (2) a trend toward more 
serious involvement with the law among children; (3) in 
the highest delinquency areas, one out of every four child- 
ren 15 years of age were known to the police; and (4) the 
number of children age 7 to 15 arrested for auto theft in 
nd was almost four times greater than the number in 


Illinois Parole Board. John Howard Association, 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., 1958. Pp. 23. The purpose 
of this study was to examine the Illinois law and practice 
relating to the parole board and to compare these with pa- 
role law and practice of five other states. Recommendations 
are made for changes in the Illinois parole law. 

Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut (Annual Re- 
port). Juvenile Court, 322 Washington Street, Hartford, 
Conn., 1957. Pp. 23. The juvenile courts for the State of 
Connecticut experienced a 6 percent rise in delinquency 
eases which represented the largest number of cases re- 
ferred for alleged delinquency since the court’s inception. 
The statistics, however, are viewed with a degree of cau- 
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tion not ordinarily found. in annual reports. Although 
the overall increase was 6 percent, the increase in the 
number of boys was only slightly over 4 percent whereas 
for the girls the increase was over 13 percent. With re- 
gard to the types of offenses, the typical delinquent of to- 
day seems more agégressively violent than his prototype of 
yesteryear. 

Pennsylvania Board of Pavole (Annual Report). The 
Pennsylvania Board of Parole, 2025 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1958. Pp. 44. During the year, the Board 
reports 2,060 paroles granted and 968 paroles denied; 200 
reparoles were granted and 285 reparoles were denied. 
Among the problems discussed in this report are loss of 
trained personnel due to inadequate salaries, high case- 
loads, need for salary improvements, and an expansion to 
the Board membership. 

West Virginia Parole Board (Annual Report). West 
Virginia Board of Probation and Parole, Charleston, W. 
Va., 1957. Pp. 31. The parole law creating a three-member 
board was enacted in 1953 and the parole laws revised in 
1955. In this report, the Board recommends a merit system 
for probation, parole, and institution correctional officers, 
a broadening of the Board’s power to discharge parolees 
from supervision, and legislation related to the revocation 
and arrest of a paroled prisoner. 


Books Received 


Comparative Survey of Juvenile Delinquency, Part I. 
$100. America. New York: United Nations, 1958. Pp. 134. 

Delinquency and Probation in California. Sacramento: 
Department of the Youth Authority, 1957. Pp. 190 

Drinking and Intoxication. Edited by Raymond G. Mc- 
aad Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 445. 


HE MEN OF OLD, when they wished their virtues to shine throughout 
the land, first had to govern their states well. To govern their states 
well, they first had to establish harmony in their families. To establish 


Eduard C. Lindeman and Social Work Philosophy. 
By Gisela Konopka. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. Pp. 202. $4.50. 

Emotional Problems of Adolescents. By J. Roswell Gal- 
lagher, M.D., and Herbert I. Harris, M.D. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

The Female Offender. By Caesar Lombroso. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 313. $4.75. 

From Arrest to Release. By Marshall Houts. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. Pp. 167. $5.75. 

The Gang. By Herbert Bloch and Arthur Niederhofer. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. $6.00. 

Mental Subnormality. By Richard L. Masland et al. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. 400. $6.75. 

Office in the Alley. Edited by Bert Kruger Smith. Austin, 
Texas: Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 1958. Pp. 71. 
25 cents. 

Problems of Addiction and Habituation. Edited by Paul 
H. Hoch, M.D., and Joseph Zubin. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, Inc., 1958. Pp. 235. $6.50. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Congress of Corrections. 
Ottawa: Canadian Corrections Association of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1957. Pp. 297. $2.00. 

Revolving Door: A Study of the Chronic Police Case 
Inebriate. By David J. Pittman and C. Wayne Gordon. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 146. $4.00. 

Staff Relationships and Attitudes in a Juvenile Correc- 
tional Institution. By Robert D. Vinter and Roger M. Lind. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 61. 

Youth Groups in Conflict. By Mary E. Blake. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 42. 25 — 
cents. 

Youthful Offenders at Highfields. By H. Ashley Weeks. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 164. 
$6.00. 


harmony in their families, they first had to discipline themselves. To dis- 
cipline themselves, they first had to set their minds in order. To set their 
minds in order, they first had to make their purpose sincere. To make 
their purpose sincere, they first had to extend their knowledge to the ut- 
most. Such knowledge is acquired through a careful investigation of 
things. For with things investigated knowledge becomes complete. With 
knowledge complete the purposes become sincere. With the purpose sin- 
cere, the mind is set in order. With the mind set in order there is real 
self-discipline. With real self-discipline the family achieves harmony. 
With harmony in the family the state becomes well governed. With the 
state well governed there is peace throughout the land. 
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James V. Bennett Receives 
Presidential Citation 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons since 1937, is the recipient of the President’s 
Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. The 
Award was presented to Bennett January 20 at the White 
House by President Eisenhower “with profound appre- 
ciation, highest esteem, and great personal satisfaction.” 

The citation reads: 

“As Director of the Bureau of Prisons, he has dedicated 
his life to the effective administration of criminal justice 
and thus rendered exceptional service to his country. 

“By his fundamental belief in the worth of every in- 
dividual and his unswerving faith in the capacity of 
human beings to change, he has influenced many persons 
to lead useful and productive lives.” 

Others receiving the award were Robert D. Murphy, 
deputy under secretary of state for political affairs; Doyle 
L. Northrup, technical director of the special weapons 
squadron of the Department of the Air Force; Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, director of the institute of home economics 
of the Department of Agriculture; and Werner von Braun, 
director of the development operations division of the 

Department of the Army’s ballistic missile agency. 


Federal Probationers Earn 
Close to $50 Million in 1958 


_ A monthly average of 17,303 federal probationers re- 

ported earnings of $49,454,890 during the fiscal year 1958, 
according to the annual report submitted by Louis J. 
Sharp, chief of the Division of Probation, to Warren Olney 
Ill, director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

The daily per capita cost of probation during 1958 was 
43 cents compared with $4.36 a day for prisoners in fed- 
eral institutions. 

_ But the potential value of probation, Sharp said, is more 
_ than the monetary savings that result from the lower cost 
of probation compared with imprisonment, the earnings of 
employment in the community, the payment of taxes, the 
collection of fines and restitution, and the savings in wel- 
_ fare and relief funds which would be expended on a pris- 
oner’s family. 

_ The real worth of probation, he pointed out, is the ex- 
tent to which social values are strengthened and preserved 
‘and probationers and parolees are helped to become law- 
abiding, self-respecting, useful citizens. 

| Following are some of the highlights brought out in 
Sharp’s report: 

' Presentence investigations were made on 89 percent of 
all convicted defendants and 42 percent were placed on pro- 
bation. This is evidence, Sharp emphasized, of the prom- 
Sinent role played by probation in criminal justice in the 
federal courts. 

_. The proportion of probationers who were declared vio- 
lators was 15.7 percent. In other words, 85 out of every 
completed their probation period satis- 
factorily. 

At the close of the year there were 33,781 probationers, 
parolees, military parolees, and persons on mandatory re- 
jlease under the supervision of 487 probation officers in 
4165 field offices in each of the 48 states, the District of 
“Columbia, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
irgin Islands. Approximately 54,000 different persons 
ere under supervision during the year. 

A total of 24,508 presentence investigations were made 
%y the 487 probation officers in 1958. 

The caseload at the close of 1958 was 85 per officer, al- 
“#owing 1 unit for each supervision case and 4 units for 
'®ach presentence investigation made per month. The ulti- 
ate goal, Sharp expressed in his report, is 75 per officer. 
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Presentence Report Most Important Part 
Of Criminal Procedure, Says Federal Judge 


“In all cases where the defendant’s guilt is established 
by plea, the matter is referred to the probation department 
for a presentence investigation. This presentence investi- 
gation and report is the most important part of our 
criminal procedure.” 

Thus writes Chief Judge Arthur F. Lederle of the U. S. 
District Court at Detroit in the July 1958 issue of the 
Michigan State Bar Journal. 

“The report serves not only to assist the judge in pre- 
scribing the treatment to be accorded the defendant,” 
asserts Judge Lederle, “but also to make doubly sure that 
no innocent person is punished.” 

Probation officers should be college-trained, conscien- 
tious persons who have dedicated their lives to this im- 
portant social service, the Judge added. They must be 
secure in their positions and they should be adequately 
compensated so that they can live a normal, healthy family 
life in the best American tradition. 


"“Half-Jail" Term Urged 
For Public Drunkards 


Chief Judge Leonard P. Walsh of the Municipal Court 
for the District of Columbia proposed a “half-jail” for 
rehabilitating some of the estimated 20,000 “drunks” 
hailed into his court each year. 

Speaking before the Corrections Conference of the 
Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, 
Judge Walsh described a half-jail as an institution at 
which an alcoholic would be sent to work each day, but 
would eat and sleep behind prison walls. He declared that 
the present system of total confinement or total freedom 
will not work. 

“You cannot take a homeless man and release him and 
a him to make a readjustment,” the judge 
added. 

Judge Walsh explained that the half-jail system could 
be implemented by imposing indeterminate sentences of 
from 1 day to 1 year. Under his proposal alcoholics could 
be sent to the District of Columbia workhouse and then 
transferred to a “sort of a half-way house” for rehabili- 
tation. 

Pointing out that many of those before the court are 
skilled workmen, Judge Walsh insisted that they could 
work themselves out of jail. 

According to informed sources, 43 percent of all arrests 
in the United States are for drunkenness. 


Missouri Inmates Help 
Save Town From Flood 


Nearly 400 volunteer inmates from the Missouri Peni- 
tentiary at Jefferson City recently fought around the 
clock, sandbagging dikes, to prevent flood waters from 
inundating thousands of acres of farm crops and flooding 
out the 589 residents of Cedar City. 

Many of the volunteers were scattered over a wide area 
and were without supervision for the first time in years. 
Not one inmate was placed on report. 

Governor James T. Blair, Jr., after speaking to the 
men on an inspection tour, conferred with corrections 
director, Colonel James D. Carter, regarding the possi- 
bility of granting merit time or compensatory pay in 
gratitude for their efforts. 

“TI hope the general public recognizes that although there 
may be men in a penitentiary, they retain the characteris- 
tics of any man if given an opportunity to prove their 
worth,” said Warden E. V. Nash. 
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Inmates’ Families Eat With 
Them Behind Prison Bars 


About 30 members of prisoners’ families enjoyed a pre- 
cedent-shattering privilege in November—eating behind 
bars with prisoners of the Eastham Prison Farm of the 
Texas Department of Corrections. 

General Manager O. B. Ellis of the Department of 
Corrections said it was the first time he had ever tried 
the innovation. 

The family groups were visiting the modern, maximum 
security unit for the graduation ceremonies of 65 inmates 
who had earned high school diplomas at the prison farm. 

After the graduation exercises Ellis let them go into 
one of the prison’s large dining rooms, go through the 
food line with the inmates, and eat with them. 

It was a touching scene, said Ellis. The highly unusual 
privilege of just getting to eat a meal with her son brought 
tears to the eyes of one elderly, well-dressed lady. 

The graduation ceremony was held in the chapel with 
music furnished by the inmate choir. 

Approximately 1,500 prisoners are housed at Eastham 
which was built by prison labor at a cost of $4,500,000. 


Ireland Finds Parole Leave 
For Prisoners Is Successful 


The Minister of Home Affairs for Ireland, in September 
1948, introduced for the first time parole leave for “star” 
(well-conducted) men in prison to enable them to maintain 
personal contact with their families, to approach pro- 
spective employers, and to facilitate their rehabilitation 
on eventual return to their communities. The plan, ac- 
cording to a spokesman for the Ministry, has since been 
extended to cover not only star-class prisoners but those 
specially recommended by prison governors. Each case 
is considered on its merits. 

The innovation, which was the first of its kind in the 
British Islands and has since been adopted in similar 
form in Great Britain, was followed by the grant of parole 
leave of at least 4 days’ duration for selected prisoners 
to spend Christmas at their homes. During each of the 
past 10 years Christmas parole leave has been continued 
with marked success, an average of 35 to 40 prisoners 
being granted the privilege each year. 

The general plan has been so successful from the out- 
set that in 1955 it was extended to enable specially selected 
long-term prisoners (serving sentences of over 2 years’ 
duration) to be granted a week’s parole leave during 
summer months. Approximately 14 prisoners each year 
have been granted summer leave. 

All prisoners released on periodic parole leave are 
given travel vouchers to cover their transportation and 
£1 ($2.80) gratuity when leaving the prison. 

Since the inception of Christmas parole leave, only one 
prisoner has overstayed his leave, and that because of 
his marriage for which an official 2-day extension was 
granted! 


San Quentin Forms Counseling 
Program for Inmates and Wives 


Under the Rosenberg Foundation, the California State 
Prison at San Quentin is following a program previously 
established at the California Institution for Men at Chino 
providing twice weekly for counseling of prisoners and 
their wives on what to expect from each other when the 
husbands are released from prison. 

The six meetings over a 3-month period started with 12 
inmates and their wives who meet in a living-room at- 
mosphere to discuss some of the problems they will en- 
counter when they are reunited. 

Correctional personnel in California are aware the 
greatest majority of its prison inmates, with proper 
guidance in an atmosphere that is not contradictory to 
community living, are capable of being restored as first 
class citizens. 
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Federal Prison System Reaches 
All-Time High of 21,900 Prisoners 


At the end of 1958 the number of convicted offenders in 
federal prisons, climbing for the tenth successive year, 


reached an unprecedented 21,900, according to James V. a 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. A gain or 
of 1200 prisoners was registered during the last year alone. Ja 
In an attempt to provide at least token relief to its over- dit 
crowded institutions, the Bureau of Prisons reorganized its 
camp system during the year, Bennett reported. The camp sti 
at Tucson, Ariz., was converted to a youth program to ac- mi 
commodate part of the excess population at the Engle- $5 
wood, Colo., and Ashland, Ky., youth centers. we 
Two other camps, both for adults, were opened at Saf- co 
ford, Ariz., and on Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C. The | 
camp at Mill Point, W. Va., was being deactivated at the ne 
year’s end because large expenditures for repair and up- of 
keep were required and its lumbering operations had ta! 
ceased to be economical. Co 
In the closing months of the year architects were en- ? 
gaged in drafting plans for a new youth guidance center tio 
and a new maximum custody institution, Bennett said, the thi 
preliminary work having been authorized by the Congress jol 
pending possible future appropriations for their construc- — co: 
tion. Each institution will be designed for populations of — on 
about 600 prisoners. de 


Because the close and maximum custody prisons were 
filled beyond capacity, camp facilities had to be used for 
an increasing number of difficult prisoners. Despite this, 
there were only 146 escapes during the year, chiefly from 
adult camps with a large proportion of Mexican aliens in 
their populations. All but 8 were back in custody at the end 
of the year. 

Bennett explains that this low escape rate represents a 
significant achievement attributable to the level of train- 
ing and experience developed among its employees. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


Field Enterprises, Inc 
All rights reserved! 


“To combat juvenile delinquency, we must take positive 
action! . .. Who'll volunteer to stand guard over our 
caps in the parking lot outside?” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal Prison Industries 
Earns $5.5 Million in 1958 


The activities of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a 
government corporation administered as part of the Bureau 
of Prisons and charged with the operation of prison fact- 
ories, were at an all-time high during 1958, according to 
James V. Bennett, commissioner of the corporation and 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Bennett said the corporation, whose customers are re- 
stricted to government agencies, had sold more than $31 
million in articles and services during the year, earning 
$5% million in profits from which a substantial dividend 
would be paid into the Treasury of the United States, the 
corporation’s only stockholder. 

Already running 52 shops, the corporation opened two 
new shops for the repair of office machines and at the end 
of the year was equipping an additional shop to rebuild 
tank treads, a service requested by the Army Ordnance 
Corps. 

With more than 4,300 inmates employed in the corpora- 
tion’s various factories, Bennett emphasized the value of 
this employment in training federal offenders for industrial 
jobs after release. He pointed out particularly that the 
corporation had furnished suitable jobs for over 450 pris- 
oners who upon commitment were blind, crippled, and 
deformed, and in other ways so handicapped that they re- 
sorted to careers of crime as the only way to survive. 


FBI Fingerprints 
Top 150 Million 


One hundred and fifty million fingerprints are now in 
the fingerprint collection of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, according to the January 1959 issue of FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin. If the cards were placed in 
stacks they would reach as high as 100 Empire State 
buildings. Lined side by side the cards would extend more 
than three-fourths of the earth’s circumference. 

In the last 10 years, 640 amnesia victims were identified, 
the FBI points out. 

Chinese bankers in the sixth century B. C. used the 
knowledge of fingerprints, the FBI reports, requiring a 
finger impression in lieu of or in addition to a signature 

on bank notes. 

_ The Western World did not appreciate the value of 
fingerprint tracings until the 19th century when Sir 
William Herschel, British civil service administrator in 
_ India, used them for keeping records on native employees. 

In 1903 fingerprints achieved a new prominence when 
Sir Edward Henry, later to become chief of England’s 
Scotland Yard, devised a simple method of classifying 
combinations of the eight basic fingerprint patterns. 

The 150 million fingerprint cards in the FBI’s files 
represent an estimated 73,309,886 persons. More than 
—- fingerprint cards are received daily at FBI head- 
quarters. 


) Folsom Inmates Adopt 
California Orphanage 


Interest of the inmates of the California State Prison 
at Folsom in doing something beyond their usual annual 
charity contributions culminated in 1956 in their choosing, 
through the Inmate Advisory Council, the Stockton Chil- 
dren’s Home for special donations. The orphanage was 
chosen on the basis that it accepts children from all walks 
of life, all races, creeds, and religions, and is supported en- 
tirely through private donations. 

The initial drive raised almost $1,000, all from trust 
accounts maintained by the inmates. The funds were used 
) to purchase a record player, six bicycles, an outdoor swing 

unit, and other playground equipment for the Home. 
|, This venture was so successful the Advisory Council, 
an elective and representative group of inmates, voted 

to “adopt” the Home permanently. Donations in 1957 
amounted to more than $1,300. 


Valuable Contributions Made by 
Inmates to Public Service Projects 


Behind the curtain of everyday life in federal and state 
prisons throughout the Nation inmates are doing some- 
thing to prove to society that prisoners are people. Among 
many unknown and unheralded voluntary contributions are 
the following: 

Donations of blood by the men of Indiana State Reform- 
atory at Pendleton to the Veterans and U. S. Army hos- 
pitals average 600 pints annually and each Chistmas 
several hundred dollars are contributed to “Clothe a Child” 
and “Cheer” funds. 

Inmates at Louisiana State Penitentiary at Angola con- 
tributed $2,000 to the relief fund of Hurricane Audrey in 
July 1957. 

Missouri State Penitentiary inmates at Jefferson City 
volunteered for an experiment in which blood was drawn 
from victims of schizophrenia and injected into the vol- 
unteers. No conclusions have been reached and the exper- 
iments are continuing. The men at Jefferson City, more- 
over, contributed $1,700 for the purchase of Chistmas toys 
for orphans and needy children. 

Prisoners at Ohio State Penitentiary have been in- 
oculated with live cancer cells in search of a cure for the 
dread disease. Experiments for tularemia and hepatitis 
are still going on. In 1957 the men gave 3,033 pints of 
blood to the Red Cross. 

In 1958 men confined in the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan at Jackson donated 7,875 pints of blood and con- 
tributed $2,593 to the March of Dimes. One hundred ninety- 
three of them risked their lives in an attempt to rescue 
several men trapped in the wreckage of a building. 

U. S. Penitentiary inmates at Atlanta have permitted 
themselves to be bitten by malaria carrying mosquitoes. 
Four hundred contracted the disease and from the exper- 
iments a new vaccine was developed. Other volunteers are 
undergoing a 5-year experiment to determine the harmful 
effects of the insect repellent DDT. From 200 volunteers, 
10 were selected to give strips of skin for a transplant 
graft to a 5-year-old Georgia girl who suffered third degree 
burns over a large portion of her body. 

One of the first experiments in various phases of med- 
icine using volunteer inmates of the Virginia State Pen- 
itentiary at Richmond was the infliction of atomic radiation 
burns from which scientists hope to obtain knowledge which 
may save thousands of lives in the event of nuclear in- 
vasion. 

The Huntsville Society for Crippled Children received 
pad — prisoners at the Wynne State Farm at Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 


Prisoners at Seagoville 
Sponsor Two Boys Age 9 


Inmates of the Federal Correctional Institution at Sea- 
goville, Texas, wanted to sponsor an under-privileged 
boy—to have an opportunity to provide the few extra 
things in the life of a boy who without their help would be 
denied them. 

The request was approved by Warden Luster P. Golla- 
her on condition that the funds raised by the prisoners 
would be administered through a recognized charity. The 
Salvation Army readily agreed to do so and recommended 
9-year-old Bruce for sponsorship. Bruce had no father 
and his mother was struggling on a meager budget to 
meet their barest needs. 

The response of the inmates at Seagoville exceeded all 
expectations and it was not long before a second boy, 
9-year-old David, was accepted for sponsorship. The two 
boys each receive a weekly allowance of $3. At a birthday 
party and a Christmas party each boy receives gifts of 
clothing and other needs valued at $25. 

Says Warden Gollaher: “The boys at Seagoville are 
grateful for the privilege of helping the two boys and 
find in their project a deep satisfaction and sense of 
achievement.” 
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66 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Canada’s Second Congress of 
Corrections To Meet May 24-28 


The Canadian Congress of Corrections will hold its 
second annual meeting at the University of British Col- 
umbia, Vancouver, May 24 to 28. 

One of the highlights of the program will be an address 
by Dr. P. A. Baan, psychiatrist and director of the Ob- 
servation Center and Clinic for Psychopathic Offenders at 
Utrecht, Holland, on the topic, “What Kind of Prisons Do 
We Need?” 

Manuel Lopez-Rey, chief of the section of social defense 
of United Nations, will conduct a special session on 
“Significant Correctional Developments in India, Russia, 
and South America.” 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, internationally known lecturer 
and former director of the World Health Organization, 
= — on “Problems of Development in a Changing 

orld.” 

Commissioner of Correction Thomas McHugh of New 
York State will address the Congress on “Noninstitu- 
tional Services for the Offender.” 

Hugh Klare, executive secretary of the Howard League 
for Penal Reform at London, England, will speak to a 
public meeting on the subject, “Can the Citizen Decide 
What He Pays for in Corrections?” 

Small, representative workshops on each major topic 
will be one of the features of the Congress. 

The address of the Congress planning committee is 435 
West Broadway, Vancouver 10, B. C., Canada. 


Commissioner Anslinger Estimates 
50,000 Narcotic Addicts in U. S. 


There are approximately 50,000 narcotic addicts in the 
United States, according to United States Commissioner 
of Narcotics Harry J. Anslinger, writing in the January 
1959 issue of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total number of addicts reported 
are between 21 and 30, Commissioner Anslinger says, and 
2 percent have not reached their 18th birthday. 

Heroin continues to be the main drug of addiction in 
this country, Anslinger continues. It reaches our borders 
from the Far East—probably Communist China—and from 
the Middle East, Europe, and Mexico. 

Anslinger emphasizes that the illicit traffic in the United 
States can be controlled by striking at the sources of sup- 
ply. Narcotic Bureau agents are stationed in Europe to 
work with various foreign authorities. The United Nations 
narcotic control efforts, the Commissioner points out, fur- 
nish an excellent forum for interchange of information on 
narcotic problems between governments. 

Commissioner Anslinger credits the Narcotic Control 
Act of 1956, with its mandatory sentence provisions, for 
the drop in addiction in many cities. 

Recognizing the need for trained narcotic investigators, 
a Narcotic Training School has been established in the 
Bureau of Narcotics at Washington. Since the opening of 
the school in October 1956, 395 law-enforcement officers 
from 33 states, the District of Columbia, and 10 countries 
have completed the course. 


Texas Prisoners Receive Cut in 
Sentence for Blood Donations 


Prisoners in the Texas Department of Corrections are 
given a 30-day commutation of sentence for each pint of 
blood donated to the State’s tuberculosis hospitals and its 
hospital for cancer research. The commutation of sen- 
tence is given by the Governor on recommendation of the 
Board of Pardons and Paroles. 

No inmate may donate more than once each calendar 
year while in the Department of Corrections, reports 
Richard C. Jones, the Department’s assistant for welfare. 
This does not apply, however, in the case of emergency 
donations to fellow prisoners. These may be made in addi- 
tion to the one donation a year to the hospitals. 


_Ross, one-time dean of American sociologists. 


Rate of Court-Martial Convictions and 
Confinement Drops, Army Reports 


The decline in military prisoner population throughout 
the Army made it possible to discontinue in March the 
branch disciplinary barracks at New Cumberland, Pa. The 
branch disciplinary barracks at Fort Gordon, Ga., was 
closed in June 1957 and that at Fort Crowder, Mo., in 
January of last year. 

As of November 30, there were 1,530 military prisoners 
at the two remaining disciplinary barracks compared with 
4,359 in June 1956, according to Lt. Col. Virgil P. Foster, 
Jr., chief of the Army’s correction division. The rate of 
confinement per 1,000 general population in the Army 
dropped from 4.3 in 1956 to 1.3 in 1958. The rate of persons 
tried by general court-martial per 100,000 in the Army 
was 54.1 in 1956 compared with 18.2 in 1958. 

A combination of factors is responsible for the propor- 
tionate decrease in military prisoner population, Colonel 
Foster explained, particularly the use of trained correc- 
tional specialists to study and evaluate a soldier when he 
first gets into trouble for a minor offense. The troop com- 
mander, legal officers, chaplain, a trained confinement off- 
cer, and specialists in behavior (psychiatrist, psychologist, 
social worker) determine the correctional treatment he 
needs and his suitability for continued military service, 
and recommend whether he is to be returned to duty or 
separated from the service. 

Soldiers showing a potential for useful military service 
are given intensive retraining and corrective assistance, 
awarded early clemency, and restored to full duty. Those 
unable to meet the requirements of Army duty are recon- 
mended for discharge. 

“No longer is it the practice to allow soldiers to return 
to a stockade time after time for relatively minor of- 
fenses,” Colonel Foster said, “only to end up with a long 
sentence for a serious offense and the stigma of a dis- 
honorable discharge.” 

This innovation of dealing with the soldier at the stock- 
ade level is believed by Army officials to be a major reason 
for the marked decrease in the rates of court-martial con- 
victions and confinement. : 


John L. Gillin, Noted 
Criminologist, Dies 


Professor John L. Gillin, 87, University of Wisconsin 
criminologist, died at Madison, Wis., December 8. He suf- 
fered a heart attack at his home and succumbed the same 
day at the hospital. 

A native of Iowa, Professor Gillin received his doctorate 
at Columbia University and taught at Ashland College in 
Ohio and the University of Iowa before he was brought 
to the University of Wisconsin in 1912 by the late E. A. 


At Wisconsin Gillin specialized in the field of social 
pathology because in his own words, “poverty, crime, do- 
mestic disharmony, and sexual aberrations are as mucha 
part of the social scene as wealth, orderly behavior, do 
mestic felicity, and socially-approved sexual behavior.” 

Professor Gillin was chairman of the department o 
sociology and anthropology until his retirement in 1941. 

Among his writings are Outlines of Sociology, Poverty 
and Dependency, and Criminology and Penology. He pro 
duced 22 books and monographs in all. 

In 1928 Gillin started his study of prison systems around 
the world, visiting Japan, the Philippines, Ceylon, India, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and England. 

In 1933 he began his pioneer study of 486 prisoners 4 
the Waupun state prison which resulted in his book, The 
Wisconsin Prisoner. 

Commenting on Professor Gillin’s life and work, Pres 
dent C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wisconsin, said: 
“Dr. Gillin has left an indelible mark on the Wisconsit 
campus and on the Wisconsin correctional administratio 
as well as on the science of sociology and the developmett 
of professional social services.” 
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Parolees Establish 
Restoration Club 


Parolees can benefit from the same type of group 
therapy as those whose problem is alcohol. This is the 
conviction of Dewey E. Landeck, Sioux City, Ia., parole 
agent and counselor who together with his parolees 
founded a Restoration Club to help men resolve their 
problems, find jobs, and afford other needed assistance. 

Meetings are held in the YMCA which not only pro- 
vides a room free of charge but is so well pleased with 
the operation of the Club that it gives members of the 
group a free membership at the “Y.” 

Before the Restoration Club was organized, Sioux City 
had such a high rate of recidivism that the Board of Parole 
hesitated to parole anyone to that city. The success of 
the group has changed all that and as a result officials 
and businessmen around Sioux City are enthusiastic 
supporters of the Club. 

At the first few meetings the county attorney, county 

sheriff, several employers, a priest, a minister, and busi- 
nessmen addressed the group, giving the parolees some 
idea of what the public expected of them and what the 
public would do in return. All problems are discussed 
frankly, parole rules are explained, and suggestions are 
offered for the best way of evading difficulty while on 
arole. 
. Not only does the Restoration Club make the men feel 
they are helping themselves and others, but it has also 
brought to businessmen and officials a realization of what 
parole is and the difficulties facing those on parole. 

The Governor has put his stamp of approval on the 
organization, hoping it will spread to other parts of the 
State, and the Parole Board is urging its agents to try 
out the plan in their respective territories. 


Grin And Bear It By Lichty 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“You mean we COULD give Junior some inhibitions just by 
giving him a few whacks, dear? .. .” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


House Committee Reports on 
Visit to Federal Prisons 


Disparity in sentencing is an important concern of our 
subcommittee, reports Representative Edwin E. Willis, 
chairman of House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 3, in the 
January 15 issue of the Congressional Record. 

The report is based on the Subcommittee’s visits at the 
U. S. Penitentiary at Alcatraz Island and the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Terminal Island last August. 
Members of the Subcommittee who visited the institutions 
with Congressman Willis were Congressmen William M. 
Tuck and Roland V. Libbonati and Committee Counsel 
Cyril F. Brickfield. 

Congressman Willis felt that the small staff at Terminal 
Island was spread too thin to meet the requirements of an 
institutional population of 845. The institution’s most 
urgent need, he said, was replacement of the old World 
War II temporary buildings for the female population 
with modern, fireproof structures. 

At Alcatraz Congressman Willis said the Subcommittee 
was impressed by the productivity and workmanship of 
the prisoners employed in the industrial shops operated 
by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc. While regretting 
that the United States needed a supersecurity prison like 
Alcatraz, Congressman Willis found that the treatment 
of the prisoners was “humane and reasonable.” 

At both institutions the Committee members took par- 
ticular note of disparities in sentence and indicated this 
would remain “an important concern of our Subcom- 
mittee. 


176 California Inmates Flown 
By Plane To Fight Forest Fires 


A total of 176 inmates from four northern California 
Department of Corrections conservation camps, operated 
in cooperation with the State Division of Forestry, were 
flown to Orange County December 15 to combat fires rag- 
ing in the San Juan-Capistrano area. 

Flying out of the Sacramento airport were 45 inmates 
from the Iron Mine Camp in Placer County and an 
equal number from the Vallecito Camp in Calaveras 
County. Accompanying them were 2 correctional lieu- 
tenants, 4 correctional officers, 6 State forestry foremen, 
and 1 forestry supervisor. These camps are under the 
jurisdiction of Folsom Prison. 

A San Quentin camp at Parlin Fork, Mendocino County, 
sent 38 inmates, 2 officers, 3 forestry foremen, and 1 
forestry supervisor from the Ukiah airport. 

The Miramonte, Fresno County camp, operated by Sole- 
dad Prison, dispatched 48 inmates, with 2 correctional 
officers, 3 foremen, and 1 supervisor. 

The crews left in four airplanes. They landed at the 
Orange County airport, from which they were dispersed 
to the fire line. 


Undisguised Delinquents Appear 
On CBS Telecast on Delinquency 


For the first time in television, adjudged delinquents ap- 
peared undisguised on camera and told their own stories 
in their own words. The program, entitled “The Delin- 
quents,” was presented January 18 and 25 by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The special two-part study of juvenile delinquency 
touched on its causes and new approaches to rehabilitation. 
Part I, a case history, was called “A Boy Named Bob.” 
Part II portrayed “The Highfields Story.” The Highfields 
Treatment Center is located at Hopewell, N. J. 

The program provided the public with a new under- 
standing of the problems behind youthful antisocial be- 
havior and offered a constructive rather than punitive ap- 
proach to correction. 
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6-Year Moratorium on Death 
Penalty Proposed in Illinois 


That the death sentence is practically abolished in IIli- 
nois, since it is applied to only 1.2 percent of those on whom 
it may be imposed, is the conclusion of a survey report re- 
leased in February by Eugene S. Zemans, executive direc- 
tor of the John Howard Association of Chicago. The survey 
was directed by Professor Daniel Glaser of the University 
of Illinois. 

The study was made in connection with a proposal, in 
the Illinois legislature, to establish a 6-year moratorium on 
use of the death sentence. The proposal was passed in the 
Assembly in 1957 but failed in the Senate. It was resub- 
mitted this year and was approved February 10 by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The John Howard Association survey revealed that be- 
tween January 1, 1945, and January 1, 1959, 1,045 people 
were received at Illinois prisons convicted of crimes for 
which the death penalty can be imposed. Of these, 1,022 
were convicted of murder, 22 for kidnaping, 1 for dyna- 
miting, and none for treason, the remaining capital offense 
in Illinois. 

Eight states have abolished capital punishment, Pro- 
fessor Glaser reports. They are Michigan, which abolished 
it in 1847 and has executed no one since 1830, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Maine, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and Alaska. Delaware abolished the death penalty in 1958. 

Proposals for a moratorium or abolition of capital 
punishment now are pending in California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Commenting on capital punishment in the United States, 
Professor Glaser disclosed that the 8 states which have 
abolished the death penalty have lower murder rates than 
the 41 which impose death. 


Probation Officer’s Work 
With Boy Gang Pays Off 


Bill Gutierrez, Los Angeles County deputy probation 
officer, worked with the “Mateo Bombers,” an eastside 
gang, until he “graduated” them 2 years ago. On a recent 
off-duty evening several of the or phoned him and asked 
him to come out in the area to help them with a problem. 

As they knew he would, Gutierrez arrived promptly. He 
was immediately “Kidnaped” and driven to the El Chollo 
restaurant at Wilshire and Western where the 35 former 
gang members staged an elaborate dinner party in his 
honor and announced they were forming a young social 
club. 


Michigan Prisoners Send 
Cards to Homeless Girl 


Her only crime that of being homeless, with mother and 
stepfather in jail, 15-year-old Joyce had been held at a 
middle west detention home from August 29 until just 
before Christmas. 

Reading of her plight, the men at the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan decided that although they could do 
nothing toward securing a foster home for her, they could 
do something to make her Chistmas brighter. They sent 
over 200 cards. 

In a letter of gratitude, Joyce wrote: “At present I am 
at my attorney’s house. He is going to keep me until a 
foster home turns up. It certainly is a lot better than the 
detention home. My social worker has had several calls 
from people who wish to keep me. I probably will have 
a home by Christmas.” 

Her letter continued: “I am sure you’re all a wonderful 
bunch of men. It’s just that you made a mistake in life. 
Some of you probably had a hard life like me, while others 
probably didn’t understand themselves.” 

In concluding with best wishes for the New Year, 
Joyce said: “Whatever your problem is I’m sure that they 
will try their best to help you out there at the institution.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


California’s Commission Finds Strong 
Support for Juvenile Court Philosophy 


The Governor’s Special Study Commission on Juvenile 
Justice in California reported in February it has found 
“virtually unanimous support” for the protective philos- 
ophy of the current juvenile court law and the age limits 
of its jurisdiction. 

But, the commission said in its first interim report to 
Governor Edmund G. Brown and the Legislature, there 
are “numerous problems which must be resolved if the ad- 
ministration of juvenile justice is to fullfill the promise 
and expectations of its potentialities.” 

The commission urged that no major change in the juve- 
nile court law be made until it completes its study. 

The commission listed four problems as among the most 
significant: 

1. Instead of a uniform system of juvenile justice, there 
are varied systems based on divergent policies and values, 

2. The relatively independent status of the official agen- 
cies in the juvenile justice processes tends to produce incon- 
sistencies in philosophy, imperfect coordination of efforts, 
and disparity of administration. 

3. Juvenile courts and delinquency control agencies have 
been seriously overtaxed by the increase in the number of 
children brought to their attention without commensurate 
increases in available services, staff, or treatment facil- 
ities. 

4. Serious questions have been raised as to whether basic 
legal rights are adequately protected under present juve- 
nile court provisions and procedures. In addition, other 
problems are created by the contradictions, ambiguities, 
and lack of definitions in the present juvenile court law. 

The provisions of California’s juvenile court law extend 
to minors up to the age of 21 referred to the courts for 
delinquency, dependency, or neglect. The court has original 
jurisdiction up to age 18 and has concurrent jurisdiction 
with the criminal courts for those minors between 18 and 
21 committing delinquent acts. 


Law To Provide Counsel for Indigent 
Defendants Urged by Attorney General 


Attorney General William P. Rogers announced in Feb- 
ruary that he had forwarded identical letters to the 
Speaker of the House and the Vice President as presiding 
officer of the Senate rcommending that Congress enact 4 
bill providing for representation of indigent defendants in 
federal criminal cases. 

The letter, in part, is as follows: 

“For the past several Congresses the Department of 
Justice has proposed legislation to provide for the repre 
sentation of indigent defendants in criminal cases in the 
district courts of the United States. There is again en- 
closed for your consideration and appropriate reference 
legislation to assure equal justice under the criminal laws 
for rich and poor alike. 

“Under the existing system in the federal courts, the 
judges assign counsel to represent the indigent on a vol- 
untary basis. Although the Bar has responded admirably, 
it is unfair to impose this heavy burden upon the relatively 
few who are familiar with the practice of criminal law. 
Nor is it fair to the destitute defendants to distribute such 
assignments among a much larger number of attorneys, 
many of whom may have little or no experience in criminal 
matters. 

“If the guarantee of the Sixth Amendment that an at 
cused shall ‘have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence 
is to be meaningful for those who cannot afford to retall 
competent counsel, the community must undertake the re 
sponsibility of providing and paying for necessary defenst 
counsel just as it provides and pays for prosecution staffs. 

The proposed bill would provide for the appointment of 
public defenders by the district courts. 

“This remedial legislation is long overdue,” the Attorne! 
General said. “I urge its prompt, favorable consideratim 
by the Congress.” 
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FBI Reports Increase in Crimes 
Against Financial Institutions 
The trend of violations within the Federal Bureau of 


nd Investigation’s jurisdiction generally followed the rising 
S- national crime pattern, said Director J. Edgar Hoover in 
its his year-end report to the Attorney General. Leading the 
increases were crimes against financial institutions. 
to Federal bank robbery, burglary, and larceny violations 
are rose more than 30 percent over the 491 which were com- 
ad- mitted in 1957. Alleged irregularities, embezzlements, and 
ise | related offenses by personnel of banks and banking-type 
institutions were about 5 percent higher. 
ve- Hoover stated that final tabulations for 1958 will show 
| an increase of approximately 300 over the 11,368 convic- 
ost | tions which were recorded in FBI cases last year. 

Prominent among the individual categories of FBI cases 
ere § in which convictions rose were: Federal Bank Robbery Act, 
1es, | up nearly 40 percent; Federal Reserve Act, increase of 20 
en. | percent; interstate transportation of stolen property, ap- 
‘on- | proximately 12 percent higher; interstate transportation 
rts of stolen motor vehicles, up 10 percent; and theft from in- 

’® terstate shipment, almost 5 percent higher. 

ave Auto theft remains one of the most critical problems con- 
r of | fronting law enforcement, Hoover noted. “Auto theft is 
rate practiced by persons with all degrees, of criminal skill,” 
acil- | he said. “It often serves as a springboard which launches 

juvemle offenders along the path toward habitual-criminal 
asic § careers. Despite repeated warnings, some American motor- 
uve. | ists still take the foolhardy risk of picking up hitch-hikers. 
ther | Several of our investigations during 1958 involved car 
ties, | thefts by criminals who had murdered a friendly motor- 
law, — ist and sped away in his car,” the FBI director said. ; 
tend The FBI assisted, upon request, in more than 2,600 police 
. for | training schools. In addition, two sessions of the FBI Nat- 
yinal # ional Academy were held. Including the 184 officers who at- 
“tion | tended these two sessions, 3,636 men have completed the 
and — National Academy’s 12-week course of specialized training 

since its founding in 1935. 

Work of Probation Office 

Transcribed in Braille 
Feb- The pamphlet, Probation Is Protection, prepared by 
» the! Charles T. G. Rogers, chief probation officer of the San 
iding f} Diego County probation department, has recently been 
act a transcribed in standard English Braille so that visually 
nts in handicapped persons may secure information about the 

department and its work. 

Working under the sponsorship of the Braille Tran- 
nt of F scribers’ Guild of San Diego, Mrs. Evelyn Grime, a mem- 
repre- & ber of the probation department staff, prepared the Braille 
in. the transcription. 
nm en- The primary purpose of the Braille edition is to make 
srence # it possible for visually handicapped parents of children 
| laws served by the department to receive the information in 

the booklet. 
s, the 
a vol- 
ably Social Workers Today 
ati 
1 Ta Have Pulchritude! 
wee Social workers and probation officers too often are 
iminal depicted by motion picture producers as of the “old 
school,” according to an editorial in Shop Talk, weekly 
an at: Publication of the Los Angeles Probation Department. 
ofenc’ | they are portrayed as “sour pusses dressed in ancient 
retain oStumes with hairstyle to match.” 
the re This is no longer true, according to the editorial, at 
Jefense least in a current TV series where the Los Angeles pro- 
staffs bation officers are playing the parts themselves. 
nent f/f But the clincher, according to the editorial, is a real- 
life glamour queen, no less than the Queen of the Rose 
ttorney Bowl, Pamela Elaine Prather, who announced the moment 
eration She was crowned queen that her life’s ambition is to be- 


eome a social worker! 
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Indiana Prisoner Earns Law 
Degree While Serving Sentence 


Indiana Reformatory’s 28-year-old editor of the Re- 
flector, the institution’s inmate publication, is the recipient 
of a bachelor of law degree. He is the first prisoner in 
Indiana’s history to earn a degree in law. 

In March 1955 the young editor began studying law 
informally while serving a term in a Kentucky prison. 
There he studied from three old law books from the prison 
library. In the fall of 1956 he was comitted to the Indiana 
State Reformatory at Pendleton and there began his for- 
mal legal education. 

During the final 11 months of study he compiled 122 
credit hours with an average grade of “A” for the entire 
course of study, according to Glenn E. Douthitt, director 
of education at the Reformatory. 

Asked about his future plans, the editor commented they 
were too far in the future to make a definite statement. 
“But,” he said, “they include a life of honesty, respecta- 
bility, and strict observance of the law.” 


Inmate Publications Receive 
Praise From “‘Time’’ Magazine 


The five inmate publishers of the Menard (Illinois) 
Time are serving a total of 130 years for felonies ranging 
from statutory rape to murder, according to the January 
5 issue of Time magazine. 

Menard’s 8-page, tabloid size monthly newspaper, pub- 
lished in the interests of some 2,350 convict readers, is 
considered one of the best of 200 publications produced by 
and for convicts, Time reports. 

Prison publications vary widely in style, from muddy 
mimeographs to a glossy three-color. quarterly, like the 
Atlantian at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta. 

The San Quentin News has a circulation of 10,000 of 
which 1,481 go by mail to paid subscribers. 

Inmate publications are produced under many adverse 
conditions. Personnel turnover may be high or low, but 
never stable. The Jsland Lantern, monthly magazine of the 
U. S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island was once delayed a 
week because of fog. Reporters on the Observer, biweekly 
paper at California State Prison at Folsom, must be 
checked through as many as four inside gates in seeking 
stories. San Quentin’s News has not etched its own engrav- 
ings since counterfeit currency was traced to the prison 
printshop! 

Inmate journalists have responded to the qualified free- 
dom they enjoy by turning out respectable papers and re- 
spectable workmen, says Time. An alumnus of several pris- 
on periodicals who spent 33 of his first 45 years behind bars 
is now a successful copywriter for Brown and Bigelow, 
and advertising-specialties firm in St. Paul. A former ed- 
itor of the San Quentin News now operates three weeklies 
in Northern California. 

“The prison publication is a morale builder,” says Ward- 
en Ross V. Randolph of Menard, “a source of enlighten- 
ment, and a medium to educate the public—on the fact that 
prisoners are people.” 


Arrest Records Returned 
To Innocent in Michigan 


A new law went into effect in Michigan in September 
1958 making it possible for a person to get back his arrest 
record and fingerprints if he is released or found innocent 
in court. 

Spearheaded by Recorder’s Court Judge Joseph A. 
Gillis, the fight for such a law started in 1954 when a 
Korean veteran was held for six days as a police witness 
for investigation of robbery. The crime was committed 
while the veteran was in the armed services. 

Upon release, or acquittal, a person will be given an 
authorization slip to be presented to the identification 
bureau of police headquarters for the return of his record 
and fingerprints. 


| 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Sheldon Glueck, Roscoe Pound professor of law at Har- 
vard University, is the author of a new volume, The 
Problem of Delinquency, which is a collection of legal and 
extralegal articles and notes on the delinquency problem. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company at Boston, the 
book will be off the press in March. In collaboration with 
Mrs. Glueck, he is also writing a volume on Predicting 
Delinquency and Crime. It will be published by the Har- 
vard University Press in May. 

The 13th Annual Institute for Workers in Parent Edu- 
cation met at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
March 17 and 18. Sponsored by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, the purpose of the institute was to 
increase the effectiveness of parent education. 


Kenneth D. Johnson, 60, dean emeritus of the New York 
School of Social Work at Columbia University, died 
November 6 at Orleans, Mass. He was a contributor to 
FEDERAL PROBATION and a member of its Advisory Com- 
mittee for 6 years. 


William C. Robinson, who entered the federal probation 
system in 1956, was named chief probation officer for the 
District of Kansas in January with headquarters at Wich- 
ita. A sociology major at Kansas City University, Robin- 
son had served as a member of the staff of the Jackson 
County (Missouri) Juvenile Court and the Missouri State 
Board of Training Schools. 


Boyd C. McDivitt left the National Probation and Parole 
Association staff November 1 to become chief probation 
officer of the Pittsburgh Juvenile Court. Before joining 
the NPPA staff in 1954 he was executive director of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association of Maryland. 


Judge Harry L. Eastman of the Cuyahoga County Ju- 
venile Court was presented a citation on October 22 by the 
United Appeal of Greater Cleveland for his 32 years of 
distinguished service in the court and the community. 


Lawrence E. Miggins, federal probation officer at Hous- 
ton since 1955, has been appointed chief probation officer. 
He is a graduate of St. Thomas University at Houston. 


Three schools of social work have expanded their pro- 
grams to include special work in corrections. They include 
the school of social service administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the school of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and the Hunter College school of 
social work. 

Calvin H. Meador, retired chief of the federal probation 
office of Los Angeles, was the recipient of a framed 
resolution signed by the judges of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of California. 
He also received a scroll from the executive board of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association. 


Wayne Keyser, assistant director of the Federal Pro- 
bation Training Center at Chicago, on November 18 was 
presented a citation by the Illinois Welfare Association 
for meritorious service. 

Leslie C. Reed, probation officer for the United States 
District Court at Denver, Colo., since 1954, was named 
chief probation officer in November to succeed Angus L. 
McAulay who retired in October after 24 years with the 
federal probation system. Reed received his bachelor’s 
degree from Western State College (Colorado) and a 
master of arts degree from the University of Denver. 
Before coming to the Denver office he was a parole and 
classification officer for 5 years with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 

“What about me? I live in Summit County. I have been 
arrested. What is going to happen to me?” These lines 
above and below a folder picture of a roguish curly-haired 
urchin resting his chin on the back of his hands helped 
pass a bond issue for the juvenile court center in Summit 
County (Akron), Ohio. 


The Fourth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections, 
sponsored by the school of social welfare at the Florida 
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Siofe University, was held at Tallahassee, February 18 
and 19. 

A group therapy program for adult probationers has 
been inaugurated in the Kings County Court at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is believed to be the first time this approach has 
been utilized as an adjunct to casework techniques in 
treating adult probationers within a court setting. Con. 
trols have been set up to make possible a systematic study 
of results. Alexander B. Smith, Ph.D., casework super- 
visor, is in charge of the program. 


Edward L. Reilly, 70, federal probation officer at Boston, 
retired in January after 16 years’ service. 


Illinois State Penitentiary prison guards and supervisors 
of prison industrial projects are taking a 2-hour class 
each week in human relations and supervision. Taught by 
Professor John F. Humes, industrial psychologist at the 
University of Illinois, the aim of the course is to give 
prison officials a more effective control over the inmates 
and to assist in their rehabilitation. Three 2-hour classes 
are held each week to accommodate the various prison 
work shifts of the 60 staff members who are taking the 
course. 


The 1959 Public Welfare Directory, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, will be ready for distribution in March. 

A National Training Center of Lie Detection has been 
established in New York City under the directorship of 
Cleve Backster who has been a full-time polygraph ex- 
aminer since 1946 and was personally trained by the late 
Leonarde Keeler. The course is approved, licensed, and 
supervised by the education department of the University 
of the State of New York. The Center is located at 57 
West 57th Street, New York City 19. 

The John Howard Association of Chicago reelected San- 
uel A. Culbertson II president at the Association’s annual 
meeting in December. Judge Otto Kerner was reelected 
secretary. The Association reaffirmed its stand on strength- 
ening the Illinois Parole Board Laws, establishing a county 
department of corrections and work camps for state 
prisons, abolishing capital punishment, strengthening 
probation services, and improving the program for in- 
mates in need of psychiatric treatment. 

The National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, spon- 
sored by the National Probation and Parole Association, | 
will be held at New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. | 
May 31 to June 3. 


Judge William J. Thompson of the Kanawha County 
(West Virginia) Intermediate Court, and a member of 
the NPPA Advisory Council of Judges, was selected by 
the Charleston Gazette-Mail as the “West Virginian of 
1958.” He was cited for having gone above and beyond 
the call of duty in improving the system of justice in his 
home county and the State. : 

Alvin L. Artz, federal probation officer at Los Angeles, 
is the author of an article, “Community Pressures an 
Causative Factors Affecting the Rehabilitation of 0f 
fenders,” published in the February 1959 issue of the 
ange Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association 

ews. 


Dr. Philip Q. Roche, 1957 winner of the American Psj- 
chiatric Association’s Isaac Ray Award, has just publishe 
his 299-page volume, The Criminal Mind. The book 3 
based on his Award lectureship. It is a study of the 
problem of communication between criminal law and psj- 
chiatry. 

Ephraim Roos Gomber, Pennsylvania attorney prom 
nently active in state and national social action and we: 
fare programs, has been named to direct the 1960 While 
House Conference on Children and Youth. As director, ht 
will carry out the directive of the President’s Nation 
Committee for the 1960 White House Conference. 

The Canadian Journal of Corrections, published quarterly 
by the Canadian Corrections Association, made its firs 
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appearance in October. The 55-page first issue contains 
eight articles of pertinence to the overall correctional 
field, two in French and six in English. Editorial offices of 
the Journal are at 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 


Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 72, emeritus professor of psy- 
chiatry at the medical school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, died in January of lung cancer. Dr. Strecker was 
an authority on behavior disorders of children and normal 
and abnormal psychology of childhood. 


Pamphlets: How To Write and Print Them is the title 
of the National Publicity Council’s successor to Pamph- 
lets That Pull. Prepared by Alexander L. Crosby, the 
booklet is a practical guide for those in the social welfare 
field who are responsible for interpreting the work of 
their respective organizations. The 32-page monograph 
may be purchased through the NPC, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10. 


The American Society of Criminology, an affiliate of 
the International Criminological Society, held its annual 
meeting at Washington, D. C., December 27 and 28 in 
conjunction with the 125th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. “Con- 
troversial Areas in Twentieth Century Criminology” was 
the theme of the ASC meetings. John P. Kenney, pro- 
fessor of police. administration at the University of 
Southern California, is president of the Society. 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor emeritus at Northwestern 
University, was the recipient of a scroll given by the 
American Society of Criminology on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary (1909-1959) of the Journal of Crim- 
inal Law, Criminology, and Police Science of which Pro- 


= fessor Gault is editor. The annual award of the ASC was 
late given at the Meeting of the American Association for the 
and |, Advancement of Science in December. 


Charles E. Smith, M.D., assistant medical director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been elected president 
of the Medical Correctional Association, an affiliate of 
the American Correction Association. 


The University of Toronto school of social work has 


ected @ announced the establishment of the position of special 
gth- § lecturer in corrections and is receiving applications from 
unty § qualified persons for appointment to the position, be- 
state | ginning in.the academic year 1959-60. The salary will fall 
ning |) Within the range $8,000 to $12,000 per annum, depending 


on the qualifications of the successful applicant. Appli- 
cations should be on file by April 1, 1959. 

Dean Arlien Johnson of the University of Southern 
) California school of social work will retire in June after 
, 25 years in that position. Malcom B. Stinson, Ph.D., of 
ee of Minnesota will take over the deanship 
on April 1. 


unt 
“ ¢ The National Institute on Crime and Delinquency spon- 
od by | S0red by the National Probation and Parole Association 


will be held May 30 to June 3 at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


The National Council on Alcoholism will hold its annual 
meeting and institutes at Salt Lake City, March 18 to 20. 
Counterattack on Alcoholism” is the theme of the con- 
ference. Headquarters of the NCA, Inc., are located at 2 
East 103rd Street, New York City 29. : 

Hans W. Mattick, who resigned his post as assistant 
warden of the Cook County Jail (Chicago) in December, 
was cited by the Illinois Academy of Criminology for his 
part in the substantial improvements made in the program 
and plant of the jail as assistant warden for 4 years, 
his assistance in focusing broad public interest on the 
needs of the jail, and his constructive efforts to further 
the cause of modern correctional treatment and practices. 
he citation was presented at a meeting of the Academy 
on January 16 by Judge Jacob M. Braude of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County. 
Commissioner of Correction Anna M. Kross of New 
York City was the recipient of the 1958 annual Thomas 
Carlyle Award for her contributions across the years in 
ombating juvenile delinquency. 


The Lions Club of the Folsom area held their annual 
meeting in October in the inmate dining room of the Cal- 
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ifornia State Prison at Folsom. One hundred thirty-seven 
attended. 


40,000 youth are now in reformatories and correctional 
institutions, according to the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Approximately 1 million teen- 
agers will be brought before the courts for delinquency 
this year alone. 


Special clinics for narcotic addicts were urged in January 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association. A 
committee representing the AMA and the American Bar 
Association has proposed an experimental clinic in an 
urban center where addicts may be treated without being 
hospitalized. 


Canada’s recently established Parole Board will replace 
the present Remission Service, and the new Parole Act 
will replace the present Ticket of Leave Act as soon as the 
new board begins operating. On January 7 the members 
of the new board were appointed for 10-year terms. Mag- 
istrate T. G. Street of Welland, Ontario, is the chairman 
of the board. 


The Child Study Association of America will hold its 35th 
annual conference at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
March 16. The theme of the conference is “Facing an Ex- 
plosive World: What Commitments for Children?” 


The “Recordings for the Blind” program is being trans- 
ferred from the reception unit to the main unit at the 
California Institution for Men at Chino. Proposed by the 
inmate advisory council, the program started a year ago 
at the Reception Guidance Center at Norwalk and is under 
the auspices of the Pomona-Claremont Recording for the 
Blind Chapter sponsored by the American Association of 
University Women in the area. Inmates voice-record se- 
lected readings to assist blind students to pursue higher 
education. 


Judge John S. Gonas, judge of the probate and juvenile 
court at South Bend, Ind., for 10 years, has been elevated 
to the Indiana State Appellate Court and is presiding 
judge. Judge Gonas was a delegate to the International 
Congress of Juvenile Court Judges at Brussels in 1954 
and a participant in the United Nations conference on 
crime and juvenile delinquency, at Geneva, in 1955. 

A short course in crime news and reporting will be held 
at Northwestern University March 23 to 27. Reporters 
from newspapers, radio and television stations, and news 
magazines will be in attendance, studying with legal ex- 
perts in criminal law and enforcement. The 5-day course 
is a part of the University’s program to help improve the 
administration of justice through specialized study financed 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

The California Institution for Women at Corona partici- 
pated with a display in the Pacific Coast Regional Res- 
taurant Convention and Exposition at Los Angeles in 
October. The booth displayed the culinary and kitchen work 
performed by the women at Corona. Over 70 prospective 
employers in attendance at the Convention asked the pa- 
role officers at the booth to call on them to discuss the hir- 
ing of parolees with skills in the culinary arts. 

The Summer School of Alcohol Studies at Yale Univer- 
sity will hold its seventeenth annual session during the 
4-week period from June 28 to July 23. Since 1943, when 
the first session of the school was held, 2,723 students 
from 48 states, the District of Columbia, 1 territory, 9 
provinces, and 22 other countries have attended. The 
course consists of a series of lectures and 22 seminar 
hours. 

Donal E. J. Mac Namara, dean of the New York Institute 
of Criminology, has been elected president of the American 
League for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Massachusetts penologist, 
who became honorary president. 


Robert W. Whelan, New York City coordinator for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency has been 
appointed commissioner of youth services, it was announced 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner January 2. Executive director 
of the New York City Youth Board since its inception in 
1947, Whelan will continue his responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Board under the new designation of ex- 
ecutive vice chairman. 
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Henry Ratcliffe, federal probation officer at Chicago, just 
completed teaching a semester course in social psychology 
at St. Joseph’s College, East Chicago. During the second 
‘ semester he is teaching a course on personality develop- 

ment and mental health. William S. Pilcher, also of the 
Chicago office, taught a course on correctional casework 
at the same school. 

The Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary on March 18 to 20 
with its annual conference at the Hotel Belmont Plaza in 
New York City. Member states are Delaware, Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia. Alfred Loos is president of the conference and 
Miss Margaret S. Perrin, Second and North Streets, Media, 
Pa., is secretary. 

“My name is John Doe. I am an Alcoholic.” This was the 
opening statement of 20 speakers who addressed an audi- 
ence of 194 members and 54 representatives of outside 
groups attending a recent Alcoholics Annonymous open 


house of the A.A. chapter at the California State Prison 
at Soledad. 


Joseph P. Sanculius, federal probation officer at Chicago, 
in January addressed the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers on “Experiences of a Federal Probation Officer.” 

Antone W. Service, 40, supervising probation officer for 
the U. S. District Court at Los Angeles since 1956, died 
January 31 following an extended illness. He entered the 
federal probation system in 1951 following study at Oc- 
cidental College where he earned his master of arts degree 
in psychology. Service lost his wife approximately a year 
ago. They had no children. 

Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, is a member of the executive board of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. Recently he was 
reelected to membership on the board of directors. He has 
been invited to conduct a training course at the Ohio State 
University school of social administration March 23 to 25 
for supervisors in correctional agencies. 

Evan Louis Sanchez, federal probation officer at San 
Francisco, will receive his master of criminology degree 
from the University of California in June. His thesis study 
is “An Analysis of California Correction Workers’ Acade- 
mic Training and Needs.” 

Fifteen inmates at the State Prison in Rahway, N. J., 
have volunteered to give up a rib to help an 8-year-old 
victim of leukemia. Doctors hold out some hope of combat 
ing the blood condition with injections of marrow from ribs 
of at least four persons. The offer must be approved by the 
prison board. 


Blood contributions by Michigan Reformatory inmates 
reached a total of 20,645 since the beginning of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross blood donor program in 1951. During 1958, 
3,551 pints were given. 

A TV film portraying prison life is available through the 
University of Michigan television office. Rehabilitative ef- 


A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 

the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 


fects of working prisoners are stressed and the benefits to 
the taxpayer from prison industries products are outlined, 

Forty-six Alcatraz inmates donated to the United Crusade 
Fund of the San Francisco Bay Area $496 out of wages 
earned in the prison laundry and industrial shops. 


Ten prisoners at the Bellwood Prison Camp in Georgia 
have offered their eyes upon death to the Atlanta Lions 
Club eye bank. 

His Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cushing, said Mass on 
January 1 and extended best wishes for the New Year at 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at South Wal. 
pole. Of the men in prison the Cardinal said he thought 
they might make a New Year’s resolution, one that would 
avoid the mistakes made in the past. 

“Narcotic Offenders—Should They Be Treated or Pun- 
ished?” was the topic of a panel discussion sponsored by 
the Robert Lindner Foundation at Baltimore, Md., Feb- 
ruary 17. The panelists were Joseph L. Carter, judge of 
the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City; Dr. Kenneth Chap- 
man, associate director of the clinical center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Health and formerly consultant 
on narcotics addiction; and Attorney Jerome Robinson, 
delegate of the Maryland State Legislature. 

Lt. Col. Martin Eugene Francis, 60, died suddenly of a 
heart attack March 7 at his home in Falls Church, Va, 
ending a long career in the correctional field. He entered 
the federal prison service in 1935 as a senior officer (instruc- 
tor) at the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
in 1946 went to the Correction Division of the Department 
of the Army as supervisor of prisoner employment. He 
served in both World War I and II. He is survived by his 
wife who resides at 1307 Robinson Place, Falls Church, Va., 
and a son, Curtis E. Francis, also of Falls Church. 


California prison inmates spent more than 250,000 man 


hours fighting fires during the summer and fall season. San » ica. 


Quentin inmates worked a total of 94,948 man hours on 
the fire lines, Chino 116,689, and Folsom prison camps 
42,502. 

Ten-year-old Diamanto Samartzi, resident of a smali 
Greek village, has 4,800 foster fathers—inmates of San 
Quentin. Under the sponsorship of the San Quentin Inmate 
Council she will be supported, until she is 14, through the 
Foster Parent Plan. 

The annual output in prison industrial plants is valued 
at $90 million. Paint valued at $2.3 million is the No. 1 
specialty item, soap is next, with a $1.8 million value, 
Michigan’s state prison turning out annually soap for insti- 
tutional use currently valued at $100,000 a year. 


NOTICE 
If you have changed your address or no longer wish to 
receive Federal Probation, please notify the Editors. 
In a change of address we should have both your 
former and present address. 
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ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: Author and lawyer. Admitted 
to California bar, 1911. Practicing attorney, 1911-1916. 
Member, American Bar Association, American Judicature 
Society, Harvard Association of Police Science, and Amer- 
ican Academy of Forensic Science. Author of numerous 
detective and crime stories under own name. Also writes 


at Funder name of A. A. Fair, Charles J. Kenny, Carleton 

4 Kendrake. Contributor to popular fiction magazines. 

ld WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS: Director, National Education 
Association Project on Delinquency, Washington, D. C., 
since 1958 (on leave from Boston University). Ed.D. 

4 (1948), Harvard University. Served successively as Direc- 

.. tor of Guidance, Research, and Curriculum, Brockton, 

of (2) Mass; Consulting Psychologist, Massachusetts Depart- 

ot HF ment of Mental Health; and Assistant Superintendent of 

e Schools and Director of Passaic (N. J.) Children’s Bureau. 

. While on sabbatical leave, 1952-1953, served in advisory 

nt and teaching capacity to the Ministry of Education in 

m, © Turkey. Author of Juvenile Delinquency and the School 

' (1945) and The Community and the Delinquent (1945). 

My ELwoop F. MELSON: Judge, Family Court for New 

-ed Castle County, Wilmington, Delaware, since 1945. LL.B. 

ong (1922), University of Virginia. Judge, Juvenile Court for 

nd | New Castle County, 1943-1945. Former Chairman, Board 
ont of Trustees, Delaware State College and Wesley Junior 

He } College. Member, Advisory Council of Judges of the 

v4 National Probation and Parole Association. 

la., JOHN J. GALVIN: Warden, Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Ashland, Ky., since 1954. B.S. (1938), Butler Univer- 

ran fy ity, and M.S.S.W. (1940), Catholic University of Amer- 

San | ica. Parole Officer, Classification Supervisor, and Asso- 

al ciate Warden, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1941-1945; 

aps Classification Supervisor, Headquarters Office, 1945-1950; 
Associate Warden, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, 

1950-1954. 

en PAUL J. VANDERWOOD: Reporter, Memphis Press Scimi- 

ate Pe t@7, Since 1955. B.A. (1950), Bethany College, W. Va., and 

the M.A. (1958), Memphis State University. Reporter, Pater- 
son, (N. J.) Evening News, 1950-1951 and 1953-1954. Re- 

- porter, Passaic Herald News, 1954-1955. 

0. 1 B. J. GEORGE, JR.: Professor of Law, University of 

lue, Michigan, since 1958. A.B. (1949) and J.D. (1951), Uni- 

asti- PYersity of Michigan. Assistant Professor of Law, 1952- 

: 1955, and Associate Professor of Law, 1955-1958, Univer- 
y sity of Michigan. Author (with Shartel): Readings in 

Legal Method (1958). 

F. MasiMer: Senior Officer, Federal Prison 

be Camp, Tucson, since 1957. Junior Officer, National Train- 

FS. 1}iing School for Boys, Washington, D. C., 1944. Senior 

bur | F) Officer, Natural Bridge Camp, Greenlee, Va., 1944-1957. 

JAMES W. WIGGINS: Chairman, Department of Sociology 

— f and Anthropology, Emory University, Alanta, since 1953. 


B.S. (1934), Georgia Teachers College, M.A. (1943) and 
Ph.D. (1956), Duke University. Chairman, Department of 
Social Sciences, Dublin (Ga.) Senior High School, 1934- 
1940; Teacher, Fulton County (Atlanta) High School, 
1940-1943; and U. S. Army, 1943-1946. Coauthor: Foreign 
Aid Reexamined (1958). 

EMERY A. BROWNELL: Executive Director, National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association, since 1940. LL.B. 
) (1925), Syracuse University. Admitted to New York 
| State Bar, 1926. Executive Director, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Legal Aid Society, 1927-1951, and Consultant, Survey of 
the Legal Profession, 1948-1951. 


Eut E. CoHEN: Executive Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City, since January 1958. 
“BS. (1933), University of Illinois. Executive Secretary, 
\“ewish Occupational Council, 1940-1950; Lecturer, New 
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York University, and Executive Secretary, National Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Welfare, 1950-1951; and Vice 
President, Executive Job Counselors, 1952-1957. 


LILA ROSENBLUM: Director, Research and Publicity, 
National Child Labor Committee, since 1957. B.A. (1951), 
University of California. Executive Assistant, National 
Council on Alcoholism, 1952-1955, and Associate Editor, 
Industrial Relations News, 1955-1957. Member, Committee 
on Education by Television, National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


RONALD BEATTIE is Chief, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
Department of Justice, State of California, Sacramento. 


DANIEL GLASER, Ph.D., is Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

DAvip GRONEWOLD is Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Epwarp P. Hopper is State Supervisor, Division of 


Sa Services, Illinois Youth Commission, Spring- 
eld. 


Louis Jacoss, M.D., is Superintendent, National Train- 
ing School for Boys, Washington, D. C 


GLENN M. KENDALL, Ed.D., is Director, Reception Cen- 
ter, Elmira, N. Y. 


ARTHUR LERNER, Ph.D., is with the Psychology Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles City College. 

BERTRAM B. Moss, M.D., is Medical Consultant, U. S. 
Probation Office, Northern District of Illinois at Chicago. 

ROBERT PERKINS is Superintendent, Milwaukee County 
Detention Home, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


CHESTER D. PoREMBA, Ph.D., is Psychologist, Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


Davip C. TWAIN, Ph.D., is Chief Psychologist, National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


Roy A. BELTER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Milwaukee, Wis. 

RosBertT W. CASSIDY is Consultant, Ohio Committee on 
Delinquency and Crime of the NPPA, Columbus. 

EpWIN J. COVENTRY is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Seattle, Wash. 

REED CoOZzART is Pardon Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

DANIEL GLASER, Ph.D., is Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

CLAUDE L. GozA is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Atlanta, Ga. 

Davip H. GRONEWOLD is Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle. 

FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER, J.U.D., is Legal Assistant, 
rg of the Under Secretary of the Army, Washington, 


BEN S. MEEKER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago. 

DALTON Moss is Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

WILLIAM C. NAu is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Greenville, S. C 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Assistant Medical Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C 

ORIN S. THIEL is Assistant Chief, Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office, U. S. Courts. 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Gulfport, Miss. 
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